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INTRODUCTION. 


| 4 Tur following Advertiſement appeared in moſt 
1 of the news- papers, ſhortly after the publication of 
Mr. Paine 8 pamphlet. 5 


Z CAPITAL. 


AT a numerous Meeting of the Wu los or Tue 
CAPITAL, at the Eagle in Euſtace-ſtreet, on 
Tueſday the 5th of April, 1791. 


HUGH CROTHERS, Eſq; in the CHAIR, 


Reſolved unanimouſ] y, That a Committee (with 
the Preſident and Secretary) be now appointed, to 
conſider of the moſt effectual mode of diſſeminating 
Mr. Painz's Pamphlet on the Rights of Man, in 


© reply to Mr. BuRKE' s Reflections on the French Re- 
UE. volution, 5 | 


. the following members were accordingl: y ap- 
pointed to compoſe the ſaid committee, viz. 
Meſſrs. Hugh Crothers, &c. &c. &c. &C. 


| Reſolved, That the ſeveral members of the 190 
Committee, be, and they are hereby impowered to 
receive ſubſcriptions, to enable them to carry the 

13 ſaid reſolution into effect. 
5 „ . Signed by dns 5 
5 J. CHAMBERS, Sec. 
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ke INTRODUCTION. 


1 1055 not for what purpoſe theſe men have . 


ſumed the name of WAHIG.—Poſſibly they did ſo, 


in hopes of being confounded with that reſpectable 

body, the Wulle Cl us of Ireland.—I am ſorry 
they have ſo far ſucceeded, that it will be neceſſary 
to inform ſome of my readers, that theſe two Clubs 
differ * both in rank and b 


1 


REMARKS, 


E. 


o 
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bly is a ſynod of PRI: ſaints ; or, according to 


REMARKS, &c, 


My DEAR 8 


1 5 N popularity and propagation of Mr. Paine's 


pamphlet in Ireland, at firſt ſurpriſed me much.— 
I found it difficult to account for, by any intereſt 
which I could ſuppoſe the people of this country 


to take in the event of the French revolution. 
Men of ſanguine temper often form violent opini- 


ons on the moſt ſpeculative points, and entek with 


much warmth into the agitation of queſtions, in the 
matter of which they are very little concerned ; but 


when men embrace, defend and diſſeminate the 
principles of a book, in the ſubje& of which they 
are not intereſted, with a zeal, which, ſuppoſing | 
them to be ſo, would be. extraordinary, it is na- 


tural to look for ſome other motives for their 


conduct: whether the late proceedings in France 
are juſtifiable or not whether Mr. Burke's or 
Mr. Paine's opinions on that event are right; — 
whether according to the one, the Nati nal Aſſem- 


the 


3 
7 C6: 


the other, a bloody and ferocious democracy, are 
queſtions the importance of which to nugget 
who flile themſelves Whigs of the Capital, I 
ſhall not preſume to determine: but it appears to 
me that the per ins for whoſe edification they have 
ſubſcribed towards a diſſemination of Mr. Paine's 


pamphlet, are very little intereſted in any of theſe 


diſquiſitions, and when theſe gentlemen obtrude 
upon the public their approbation of this book, 
and voluntcer a ſubſcription to diftribute its con- 
tents, at a price- within the purchaſe of the. huſ- 
| bandman and the mechanic, 1 cannot attribute 
their conduct to the good wiſhes alone which they 
may ſeel for the ſudceſs of France, in the ſub- 
verſion of its goverment. I think ] can trace it 
to a higher cauſe), add ſhew that the magnitude 
of the end is proportio e 
„„ nn Bn 


» 


There is in this country, a deſcription of men, 


whoſe principles in politics are republican, and 
1n religion preſbyterian, enemies to monarchy in 
the government, and eſtabliſnment in the church.— 


To this body a plauſible dilation of their favorite 


tenets muſt have been particularly acceptable, and 


to their ears the bolder tone in which Mr. Paine 


has ſounded the trumpet of- innovation, could not 
but be grateful. In a conviction of this, I find my 
mind amply ſatisfied as to the motives of diſper- 
ſing over the country ſix-penny | pacquets of ſe- 


dition, for the ſtudy of a common people, but late- 


ly and ſcarcely nn om the darkneſs of ig- 


_AOTance. 


| to the induſtry of the 


—— ITE 0 


norance.—A panegeric upon innovation, a ridicule 
of eſtabliſhments, a juſtification of rebellion, a 
| libel upon the government and religion of their 
country, are good materials to ftom a grammar 
for their infant information, and diſintereſted 1n- 


ſtructors have thrown it almoſt eratuitouſly into 
their hands. 


ſhall make no remark on thoſe paſſages in the 


book which relate to the circumſtances of the 


French Revolution. The French Revolution was 
the pretext and not the motive of its publication.— 
I ſhall confine my obſervations to what appears 


to me treaſonous againſt the. conſtitution and eſta- 


Dad religion of England. 


3 


Excfuſive of his opinions of the French revolu- 


tion, the ſubſtance of the pamphlet is reducible 


to three 9 


rſt. That by the inherent - i of man, the 


people in any country is impowered to give itſelf a 


conſtitution and reform its government. 


adly. That England has no conftitution, and re- 
quires a reform from the people. 


4dly. That monarchy, epiſcopacy, peerage, and 


hereditary honours, &c. &c. are among the ow 
ances which ſhould be aboliſhed. 


* 


I do 


a b ere * * ana EL Ie As: 
—— 


ter * Rnd 
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| I do not flate the proof of thoſe propoſitions, 
to have been the profeſſed purport of the book, 


but they are all, in different parts of it, warmly 
| ſupported. To theſe ſentiments the pamphlet is 
indebted for the notice | at preſent take of it, and 
poſſibly they were not entirely overlooked. by the 
Whigs of the Capital, when they ſubſcribed to a 


fund for propagating its tenets. 


The Grit of i is of a nature.fo | 


refined and abſtracted, that I ſhall only conſider it 
as far as it is intended to be the foundation of the 


other two, and ſhall be ſatisfied, if T can ſhew that | 
the utmoſt which can be proved from it, will not 


poſfiyy the inference of thoſe. 


1 hold it falſe in reaſoning, and pernicious in 
eonſequenees, to apply to politics, whofe object 
is the well ordering - of mankind in a ſtate of 


| ſociety, thoſe * firſt principles calculated for 


man in a ſtate: of nature, if ſuch a ſtate ever 


exiſted. Their. metaphyſical truth is not to be 


denied, but their practical application I will not 
admit. To their metaphyſical truth it is certain that 


at all times every opinion and maxim in politics 


muſt ultimately, thro' the medium of a qualifying 
deduction, be referred; but it does not 04108 from 


this admiſſion, that in the preſent advanced ſtate 


of things, in the maturity, not to ſay the old age 
of the world, the affairs of mankind are on every 
occaſion to be regulated by an immediate and ſhort 


reference 


TT, 


begehen to \ thoſe firſt principles whoſe full ex- 


tent is only applicable to its infancy, and whoſe 
application becomes every day more remote. From 
Mr. Paine's manner of putting his argument, one. 


would ſuppoſe that by refuſing his concluſion, you 


deny that man has any rights; this he betrays by 


his queſtion, Vill Mr. Burke ſay that man has no 


rights ** There is no ſophiſm more common or 


more ſucceſsful than this, of laying downa poſition 
which you cannot or do not wiſh to deny, and 
drawing an illegitimate concluſion, which by a 
falſe ' dilemma offers you the alternative of aban- 


doning the axiom or admitting the inference. This 


will be cefeated by diſtinguiſhing between natural 
and political rights, and by a retroſpect to the for- 
mation of ſocietj. 


— 


Let us oath (and no ſuppoſition is unfair when 


_we argue on firſt principles) an aſſemblage-of men 


meeting for tHe firſt time with each other, it mat 


ters not by what accident; ſuppoſe them accord- 
ing to the doctrine of metaphy ſicians, becoming 
ſenſible of the dangers, difficulties, and inconve- 
niencies of living independent of each other, and 


forming themſelves formally into ſociety by unani- 


mous compact. In this ſituation, every individual 
of this number, be it never ſo great, would poſ- 


ſeſs in his own perſon the natural equality, and the 
fulleſt rights of man each exerting thoſe rights 


: > + 
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on the tle of that equality ; all would produce FE 
community by which all would be benefited and 


all would be bound. Here obligation would begin, 
and independence would end; as the relation. of 
obligation implies a ſuperior, the equality of man 
would abate, and the rights of which it is the eſ- 
ſence would proportionably retire with it. Thus 
in that primary origin of ſociety, io which Mr. 
Paine is ſo anxious to refer every thing, thoſe 
original rights of man, which he ſuppoſes to 
be in their full force at this day, muſt have ne- 


ceſſarily abated of their plenitude in the very firſt 
moment of their exerciſe:— I ſay theſe rights muſt 
have abated of their plenitude in the formation of 


government; becauſe their plenitude is entire liber- 
ty, and I have no idea of government which does 
not imply controul; the very word implies it; as 


man is an imperfect creature, he requires controul, 
any as he is a reaſonable creature he ſubmits to it : 


-But this ſyſtem would not be calculated 


merely for the uſe of thoſe who deviſed it.. 


As men, one of the firſt and moſt irreſiſtible im- 


pulſes, which every one of them would feel 


from the ſtrong hand of nature, is a love for his 
children, and a proſpective conſideration for their 
happineſs. This feeling rooted in the human heart 
in its wildeſt ſtzte, its moſt civilized cannot eradi- 


cate; it will adhere to it for ever, and a portion of 


it emanating from the breaſt of every man, it will 

ſpring up in ſociety in the extended principle of a 

2 to poſterity. The' IO _—_ Mr. Paine, are 
not 


1 2 


not bound 5 the dead, nor can thoſe who exif le- 
_ giſlate for thoſe who do not; this he applies to the- 


Engliſh ' Revolution, and defends byfirſt N 
| Ples. | 


On thoſe firſt principles, I I aſk him where be will 
draw the line. Muſt every race of men form their 
own governments, ſhall the revolution of ages be 
aſcertained by the returns of legiſlation ? are poli- 
tics to decide upon chronology, and generations be 
reckoned by conſtitutions${after the firſt ſyſtem of 
laws has been made by the firſt aſſemblage of men; 
at what time ſhall the ſecond generation repudiate 
the wiſdom of their fathers, aſſert their natural 

equality, and claim their original rights of legiſlati- 
on. Are they born with no obligations to thoſe inſti- 

tutions which give protection to their infancy, and 

ſecurity to their manhood? Shall they enjoy as a 


Fo take this queſtion out of theory, in about twenty years 
there will be two generations exiſting in France or America; 
one of which will have formed the conſtitution of the country, 
and according to Mr. Paine, will be politically free; — the other 

(wuch the majority of the people) during whofe infancies or be- 
fore whoſe births the conſtitution was formed, ' will on the ſame 
principle be politically ſlaves, and will owe no obedience to laws, 
to the eſtabliſhment of which they did not conſent. 


But Mr. Paine will fay, they may conſent "winds to ſub- 
mit ih ; how will this conſent be aſcertained, and till it is, 


will not every man of them by his natural rights be the judge in 


his own cauſe as to the propriety of ſubmitting to them i in any 
_ Inſtance? This will be ſtill more ſtrongly the caſe in every fuc- 


ceeding generation; becauſe according to Mr. Paine, the oe 
diene of e weaken by being repented. 
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bleſſing their having come into a ſociety which 
their predeceſſors have already eſtabliſned, or will 
its comforts be incomplete becauſe they have not 


contributed to its ſtructure? If this ſecond race 
(culpably paſſive) ſubmits to ready made happi- 


neſs, ſnall not the third vindicate the degradation 


and aſſert the impreſcriptible rights of man? I can 
ſuppoſe a third and a fourth, and a ſeries of gene- 


rations, ſenſible of the comforts and obedient to 
the laws of the ſociety in which they were born, 
not yet informed of that ſublime truth, that the 
object of government was preſumptuouſly to un- 
make man, and yet that man was never in the en- 
joyment of his rights except when he was making 
governments. I can ſuppoſe many races of men 


to paſs away in a happy ignorance of this and other 


enlightened doctrines, not aſhamed of the wiſdom 
of experience, and timorous of experiment, ventur- 
ing at moſt to ſupply the ravages of time, and pro- 
vide againſt the encreaſing degeneracy of man. It 
would not ſhock their ſenſibility of liberty to learn 
that they were bound by laws made by the dead, 

nor would it be eaſy to inflict upon their natures 
the unwelcome dignity of indifference to their poſ- 


tetity. My heart is not ſufficiently cold to be flat- 


tered, when my nature is painted to me, as inſulated 
in a ſtately independence, —almoſt denied commu- 


nication with thoſe about me, and cut off from 
every feeling for thoſe who have gone before, and 


thoſe who are to follow me. Limited in his wiſdom, 
man derives experience from the dead; and ſenſible 
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of its importance, b2queaths it to thoſe who are yet 


to exiſt; he is not to be denied proſpect and re- 
troſpect, and the independence of time preſent 
upon that which has paſt, and that which is to 
come, would be deſtiuctive if it was poſſible. 


oldie nature of ſociety: 1 infer the. original 
ſacrifice of ſome of the rights of man from the 
nature of man J infer the continuation. of the fa- 
crifice. 5 


* 4 — 


Mr. tes complains, «that the error of thoſe . 


on, on the bir of man, 1s that they do 


: ile ot 1 believe object to me; 
he ſays, © the fact muſt be that the individuals 
« themſelves, each it}, his own Perſonal and ſove- 


4 1 eign right, entered into a compact with each 


<* other to produce a government, and this is the 


. only mode in which governments have a right to 


be ariſe, and the only principle on which they have 
cc a right to exiſt. Et OT: 


* 


Io this mode 1 to this principle have I gone 
back; this] admit, if government was ever form- 


ally formed to have been the mode of forming it; 
at all events, to be the proper principle to which 
opinions on government are at this day to be refer- 
red; but 1 deny the ſimilarity of caſes between men 


forming a government, and men born in a govern- 
ment already formed ; ;—that it was formed. by: the 
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rights of man is allowed; that 0 richts which 
formed it, continue after its formation is not; 


Mr. Paine ſays, they ceaſe to be natural and become 


civil rights; it is enough for my purpoſe that the 


natural rights ceaſe. He charges Mr. Burke with 
omitting to make a diſtinction between a govern- 
ment out of the people and over the people; 1 
object to Mr. Paine that he has made the diſtinc- 


tion, and confounded it afterwards; government 


vas out of the people and is over the people; Mr. 
Paine ſays that the laws of a government are ob- 
ſerved by conſent, and not by obligation. I per- 
ceive in this an antitheſis of words and nothing more; 
If a man conſents to an obligation, he is bound; and 
if he is bound, he is not in poſſeſſion of original na- 


tural equality and rights; and ods is as much a8 1 
wiſh to prove. | 


It is unneceſſary to point out the various abſur- 


dities and multiplied confuſions which would re- 
ſult from the doctrine. of man's poſſeſſing his natural 
rights in a ſtate of ſociety, and being judge in his 
own caſe as to their exerciſe ; when you apply this 
general principle to the minutiæ of practical life, 


the ſubje& can ſcarcely be treated ſeriouſly, and it 


| has been expoſed with juſt ridicule and ingenious 
irony, in a late publication to which I refer vou 
for much amuſement“. A ſtrange perverſeneſs of 


heart and head, combine in the ſuggeſtion and de- 
tence of this doctrine. It is a miſtake of human 
* Jacque's Boureaus Letter to the Whigs of the Capital. 
) — b — - 
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nature, not prompted by the elegant enthuſiaſm 


of the dramatiſt, who ſketching from himſelf, 
' drew mankind as they ought to be, not as they are, but 


dictated by the ſullen ſpirit of a diſcontented le- 


veller, whoſe pencil dipped in his own heart's gall 
transfuſes its poiſon to his canvaſs, and ſtains the 


human picture in harſh outline, and gloomy ſhade ; 
it repreſents mankind not as they are, not as they 


ought to be, not as they ever can be; it defends it- 
ſelf by remote firſt principles, and. ſinks from the 
realities of life, as it deſggnds into the depths of 
ſpeculative poſſibility Frith its advocates, imagi- 
nation, that ſweet ſpeculatiſt operates averſe ly to its 


nature by a proceſs of coar/e refinement ; its flights 


are from our dignity, and it abſtracts man to debaſe 
him. 


\ : 
> 


Mr. Paine Ae the charter of the rights 


of man in this verſe of Geneſis ; and God ſaid Jet us 
make man in eur own. image; in the image of God, 
created be him, male and female created he them; 1 
confeſs I ſhould feel a reluctance in making uſe of 
this.authority on any light occaſion; and ſome- 


thing more than a reluctance if I were conſcious 


that my application of the ſacred page was unfair. 

I cannot find in the conciſe and ſublime account 
of our creation, any thing relative to the equality 
or the rights of man. Mr. Paine conſiders it, as 
declaring the rights of man becauſe it ſays nothing 


about them. He ſays the diſtinction of ſexes is 


pointed out, but no other diſtinctionis even imptied. 


Firſt, is it neceſſary that an account of the creation 
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of the firſt one man, ſhould be declaratory of the 


future relations with each other of all his number 8 


leſs unborn poſterity? I cannot think it is; if not, 


bow can their equality be inferred from ſuch a 


ſilence, as to their diſtinctions? diſtinction implies 
at leaſt, two perſons ; how could it be decent x in 


an account of the creation of one * 2 


1 cannot diſmiſs this pallage without obſerving 
upon an expreſſion, which tho' it has little to ſay 


to the queſtion is worthy of remark. After quot- 
ing this verſe of Geneſis, Mr. Paine adds, if this 
is not divine it is at leaſt biſtorical authority * 1 
know not what is intended by this unprovoked in- 


ſinuation againſt the divinity of the ſcriptures; it 
appeared to me very wanton; but poſſibly to de- 


preciate revelation may tend not a little to relax 


the ſenſe of n in £60608 The facred 


- Mr. Paine "Wi the diſtinction of ſexes is pointed out and. 


no other. —If diſtinction i is uſed in all parts of this ſentence i in 


the ſame ſenſe, Mr. Paine will find himſelf committed with the 
fair ſex. Diſtinction in this ſenſe, implies ſuperior and inferior. 


Which is the ſuperior ſex? If he ſays the male, he muſt pre- 
| pare himſelf for the Poiſſardes and other female advocates for the 


Rights of Man, - whoſe activity on this ſubje& was founded in a 


belief, that the Rights of Women were particularly at ſtake !— 


If he ſays the female is the ſuperior being, I perfectly agree with 
him.—In ſuch a cauſe, with ſuch an ally, I. fbould be confident 


againſt the world in arms.—Put the age of chivalry is gone, 1 
fear he and I would be left its ſolitary defenders, and ſome en- 
| lightened pamphlet would aſſert, that our ſyſtem like wm 0” 


—_— mn tended 10 wnmate man. 


_ writings 


A 
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_ writings contain many 3 to aud order 


and good government; their doctrines given by 


him who made us and knows our natures and our 
_ weakneſſes, afford little encouragement to the mo- 
dern preſumptuous philoſophy of the rights of 


man; and their application might be dangerous to 


its propagation, if the miſchief was not defeated 
by an impeachment of their authority.; I ſhould 
be very ſorry, directly or indirectly to inſinuate a 
charge of this nature againſt Mr. Paine, if I did not 
think it impoſſible that he could advance a poſition 


like this in ignorance of its falfity. The very re- 
verſe of the inference 1s the fact; for if the Old 


| Teſtament be not divine it is not hiſtorical autho- 
rity. A hiſtory of the creation written long after 


the event cannot be human; becauſe the writer 


muſt have wanted every document of an hiſtorian ; 
a narrative of miracles ſurpaſſing human credence 


and comprehenſion, recording the perſonal inter- 


ference of the Deity with his creatures, declaring 
wondrous ſuſpenſions of the law of nature on many 
occaſions, and revealing the ſecrets of futurity in 
the language of prophecy, cannot be a human com- 
poſition, and if it is not divine, i is not hiſtorical. 


This is the real inference from a ſuppoſition. 


that the Moſaic account of the creation is not di- 
vine; and if Mr. Paine's inſinuation proceeded 
from a belief of its being human; 1 now aſk him 
what will become of the concluſion he draws from 
its hiſtorical authenticity. 0 
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Mr. Paine bas given a definition of governmen 
in the laſt page of his work, which appears io me 
the reſult of the original miſtake; he ſays, * the 
* end of all political aſſociations is the preſervation 
of the natural and impreſcriptible rights of man, 
and theſe are liberty, &c. &c.” To the juſtice 

of this definition I object; government, which 7 
ſuppoſe he means by political aſſociations, {for I = 
cannot conceive the one without the other) is cer- 
tainly not inflituted for this purpoſe ; the natural 
and. impreſcriptible rights of man are perfect equa- 
lity, and perfect independence. Government is 
controul—it is the controul of that equality, the re- 
ſtriction of that independence. 


For what purpoſe then is government eftabliſh- 
| ed? ſhall not 1 offend the benevolence of repub- 
lican principles, if I offer it as my opinion, that 
the end of government is the happineſs of man? His 
very rights are not more natural to man, than many 
evil diſpoſitions ; ; I do not mean to enter into an 
-enquiry of the origin of evil in the world, but there 
is evil in in the world and much; man, to ſay the leaſt, 
is a very imperfect creature, he hasſtrong paſſions ſti- 
mulated by violent temptations and reſiſted by frail 
reſolves; there is in his heart, that abuſe of the ſelfiſh 
principle which militates againſt the ſocial, and which 
uould fill the world with diſcord, and wrong and vio- 
lence, if not corrected by the obligations of- ſociety 35 
and the coercion of laws. 1 cannot conceive that the 
government of ſuch a creature, ſhould be found- 
_s on 2 of pore equality and perfect 


„ 85 . liberty. 


| wy 
inen He enters into ſociety y ſor thoſe very 
comforts which would be deſtroyed if he was allow-_ 
ed to retain his natural rights in it; and the object 
of government, is to provide for his happineſs by | 
curtailing his independence. 1 am juſtified in this 
theory by Mr. Paine himſelf, in the firſt page of 
his Common Senſe; he defines government to- be 
5 produced by our wickedneſs, and to promote our 
happineſs by reſtraining our vices. On this very 
principle I aſk, can the end of government be the 
preſervation of natural rights ? will. he purify hu- 
man wickedneſs by giving latitude to its perpe- 
tration, or reſtrain vice by the remonſtrances of 
indulgence ? This cannot underſtand; I am not 
actuated by the ſpirit of a controverſialiſt, in 
wiſhing to faſten a contradiction on Mr. Paine; 
nor is his conſiſtency of ſufficient moment to me, 
that F ſhall call on him for a reconciliation of his 
two Jarring definitions of government am at li- 
berty to chooſe that which I like beſt. The defi- 
nition in Common Senſe appears to me juſt, I pre- 
fer it to that in the Rights of Man; tho? poſſibly as 
it was written ſome fifteen years back, it begins to 
ſavour of preſcription and falls under the 1 imputa— 
tion of antiquity ; but I wiſh to know how govern- 
ment produced by the wickedneſs of man and pro- 
ting his happineſs, by reſtraining his vices, 
can be ſuppoſed to leave him ta the full exerciſe of 
his natural rights. There is but one way of ſolving 
this difficulty, let us not pre ſuptuouſly unmake but 
new model man, repeal his iulperfections, 
ſeribe his vices, and by a general confederation 
oy 
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zile wickwdneſs from the world. This wil effect 
the purpoſe deſired, reſtraints will vaniſh with their 


neceſſity, and the Rights of Man reſume that 
throne which the coercion of governments had 


| uſurped. 8 e 1 


This will be an undertaking worth y of the enter- | 
pri of that republican ſpirit which 


Jamdudum aliquid invadere magnum, 
— n nec placida contenta quiete eſt. 


But alas! we have Mr. Paine's ck for it, 


that a vitiated body cannot reform itſelf :—here 
would be the difficulty; this is one of the few 


: things which is above the projection or execution 


ſ 


means, and give to his vices that lib 


of levellers : their genius may deviſe, and their in- 
duſtry accompliſh the fall of kings and kingdoms, 


the convulſions of empires, and th- fate of nations. 


— With theſe humbler deeds let them be content; 
but, nature defies their innovation : man they can- 
not reform, and as long as reſtleſſneſs, and diſcon- 
tent, and turbulence continue in the catalogue of 


his faults, they will themſelves remain monuments 


of the impoſſibility of the attempt. 


| If the nature of man is frail and prone to wick- 

edneſs; if to reſtrain that wickedneſs, government 

is neceſſary, ſhall government defeat it 1 end by its 
t 


rty which it 
would be almoſt dangerous to entruſt to his vir- 


tues? I cannot conceive it; nor can l think that in 
. whoſe object is his happineſs, 'and whoſe 


origin 


— 


* ; C48}; 
- origin is his frailty ; man retains thoſe full natural 
prerogatives and rights, which he poſſeſſed: 
When wild in woods the noble ſavage ran. | 


If I am now aſked the queſtion, which Mr. Paine 


Puts to Mr. Burke: has nan then no righis? | an- 
ſwer he has many; I believe there is not that per- 
ſon exiſting whoſe principles run ſo far into the ex- 


treme oppoſite to Mr. Paine, as to ſay he has not. 
It is equally offenſive to truth, to ſay that man has 
no rights, and that he has his full natural rights; 
and I maſt obſerve, that Mr. Paine's argument 


throughout his pamphlet, ſeems to offer his readers 
the alternative of theſe two propoſitions both falſe; 
- puſhes the one upon the fear of the other, and af- 
firms the latter, on the negation of the former: Mr. 
Paine is not to be informed of the falſe logick of 
ſuch a proceeding. The end of government (I re- 
peat it) is the happineſs of man.—I have endea- 
voured to ſhew that the full enjoyment of his rights 
would defeat that end: I now inſiſt, that the total 


privation of thoſe rights, would equally defeat it.— 


To come cloſer to the queſtion, it may be aſked 
me, are governments incorruptible, and if not, 


ſhall their faults be perpetual ? Is the reform of a 


bad government within the competence of the re- 


ſidue of the rights of man? I anſwer it is. If the 


government of a country in proceſs of time, be- 
comes unfit for the purpoſes of its eſtabliſhment ; 
il it reſiſts and not promotes the happineſs; if it 


encourages and riot reſtrains the vices of mankind, 
and makes artificial more dangerous than natural 
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ſociety: then do I admit, that the people have a 


right (not a natural one, becauſe the exerciſe of 
ſuch a right could not have exiſted in a ftate of na- 


ture) but a political right, the reſult of conveni- 


ence, not of nature, to redrefs the grievance. And 
I would eftimate the exact quantity of this right, 

by the means of its exerciſe: it will be maintained 
as long as its exerciſe tends to reſtore the violated 


happineſs of mankind, it will be outraged when 
it renders the redreſs a greater grievance than the 


grievance itſelf. ., Upon this principle I ſhall ſay 
one word on the. ſubject of France; France 
wanted a reform; the firſt delegation from the peo- 


ple was the due exerciſe of their right, the ſubſe- 
quent tranſactions in France, were the outrage of 
it; the government of France wanted a reform, 


not a convulſion; to this there is a trite retort that 
the reform could not be effected without the con- 


vulſion, and was cheaply purchaſed by it. The 
example of Poland anſwers the firſt part of this ob- 


jection, and the unſettled and extravagant ſtate of | 


the French nation anſwers the ſecond ; I have been 
reluctantly led to ſay even ſo much of France; I 


have wandered from the ſubje& to the ene; 
the ſubject of Mr. Paine's pamphlet is England ;— 
how then will this doctrine apply to England— 


the people's right of reforming any government is 
not a natural right; the poſſibility of its exiſtence 


depends on the contingency of the governments re- 


quiring reform. Mr. Paine's firſt principle then, 
that the people of England have a natural indefea- 


fable right to give themſelves a new conſtitution, 
| muſt 


— 


e 


muſt ſtand or fall, with the fate of his ſecond aſ- 


ſertion that England requires a new conſtitution: 
This I ſhall now proceed to conſider, firſt obſerving 
that the premiſe from which he draws his conclu- 
ſion requires for its own defence, that very cons 


dcluſion for a premiſe. . 


There is avothes ſpecies of int in the 3 


which I cannot define, but will engeavour ta de- 


ſcribe.— If in a country well conſtitutioned and 
well governed, in which the people have nothing 
to complain of, but the unvaried dulneſs of publie 
proſperity and private ſecurity ; a man ſhould ap- 
pear of acute genius and turbulent temper, who 
thinks ambition eaſier gratified by debaſing his ſu- 


periors to himſelf, than by exaltinghimſelf tohis ſu- 


periors; and thus becomes a leveller upon principle. 


If this man ſhould write a treatiſe in which he 


grafts ſedition upon metaphyſics, and recommends 


innovation by crying down preſcription ; if he ri- 


dicules any retroſpect to the experience of paſt 


generations, and yet for his own purpoſes founds 


arguments upon the days of Adam; if he proves 


the equality of all men from the creation of one, 


and ſhews the preſent inequality of diſtinction to 
be an invaſion of the rights of nature; that the ma- 


jority. ſuffer by this inequality, and are themſelves 
the only judges of the means of its redreſs ; that 
te government of their country has preſumptuouſ- 


ly unmade them, and that they are earneſtly called 


e to reſcue themſelves from the diſgrace. If 
this 
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this book written in ſtrong e and artful 
ſophiſms, falls into the hands of a few men 
of the ſame principles as its author; if they at an 
abated price, ſend it like a cheapened drug through 
the inferior claſſes of ſociety, for whoſe peruſal it 
is calculated, as being juſt up to their feelings, and 
above their underſtandings, it might happen that a 
deluded people would ſwallow the mental poiſon, 
and in the delirious moments of its operation they 
might overturn and deface the collected wiſdom of 
ages ; this they might do becauſe they are many 
becauſe the people in a country conſiſt of more 
millions than their governors do of hundreds ; 
becauſe they have power to do it—then would 
they who had adminſtered tor their infuriation ſay 
they had a right to do it; power ſucceſsfully ex- 
erciſed is eaſily called a right, and as the maſs of the 


people in every country poſſeſſes the weight of 


power, whenever artifice is able to bring into 
ation the power of the people which muſt be ſuc- 


ceſsful, the ſame artifice backed by ſucceſs is able 


to call it the right of the people. This is the other 
kind of right of the people; I hope we are very far 


om. witneſft ing any inſtance of its exerciſe *. 


on. I have 


* To prevent miſrepreſentation, I once for all give my creed 


on the rights of man—T hat man by going into ſociety, or being 


born in it, ſurrenders the occaſional exerciſes of many of his natural 


rights to ſociety for the purpoſe of government—I ſay the occa- 
* onal exerciſe, to provide for the caſe of are and e 5 


* 


tional reſiſtance. | 


Mr. 
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I have now done with the ſubject of rights, and 


Mr. Paine and I are at iſſue on a queſtion more 
proper for men of this world: Has England a con- 


ſtitution or not?—lt is not expected that Mr. 
Paine's fine ſpun diſtinctions between a conſtitu- 
tion and a convention ſhould be attended to, they 


would lead into that labyrinth for the texture of 


which they were fabricated, .The ſimple queſtions 
are theſe, -Is England well governed, well admi- 


niſtered ?—ls the people's happineſs effected? 


Is the people of England politically free ?—There 
are many parts of Europe in which England is 


only known by report, and many parts of Ame- 


rica, in which it is only known by miſrepreſenta- 
tion; in thoſe places if Mr. Paine's book is read, 


it muſt leave as a natural impreſſion upon the 
minds of its readers, that England is one of the 
moſt enſlaved and unhappy countries on the face 
of the globe; ſtrangers who read it will feel this 


impreſſion much more forcibly. than we who live 


in the midſt of daily contradictions to it, and until 
we take this into conſideration, we cannot ſuffici- 


ently eſtimate the ſlander propagated againſt the 


Mr. Paine's Creed appears to be this That man going into 


ſociety puts his rights into common ſtock, in order to ſtrengthen 
them, reſervingthem * their exerciſe to himſelf. 


From whence the inference i is, that in any caſe in whichhe Gods | 
| himſelf ſtrong enough not to want the co-operation of ſociety, he 
may fully exerciſe his own full rights, and thus his right to do any 


thing will be always in a ratio compounded of * ability and incl 
nation to do it. 
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fair - fame of the country. Let me put it to Mr, 
Paine's good ſenſe, ls that country very inſlaved 


Als that government very arbitrary, in which a 


man is ſuffered with impunity to utter a libel 
againſt its character, to ſend into the world ſcan- 
dalous falſhoods againſt its conſtitution, and ſtimu- 
late its prophs to des 


Mr. Paine if LS ative, i is a citizen of America, 
the conſtitution of his country is Republican, and no 
one would preſume to blame him if he publiſhed in 
Philadelphia a panegyric on Democracy ; but will 
the advocate of the rights of man allow no rights 
of nations? Does the title in his firſt page of Se- 


cretary for Foreign Affairs, authorize him to import 


into our hemiſphere the politics of his, and after 
being inſtrumental in alienating her colonies from 
England, conſummate his philanthropic labours by 


_ embroiling England with herſelf. 


What would be the coſnequence, if a writer of 
talents equal to Mr. Paine's, ſhould publiſh' a book 
in Philadelphia, under the maſk of an anſwer to a 
treatiſe on the French revolution, in which he 
would repreſent Republicaniſm as the worſt poſſible 


form of government; inſiſt on the abſurdity of 
; thouſands of people being governed by a Congreſs 


to the election of which they never gave their aſ- 
ſent; paint the perfections of royalty in all the co- 
lours of ſophiſtry and eloquence, and call upon the 
people to adopt it by the impreſcriptible right they 


| poſſeſs of chooſing their own conſtitution. I know 


not 


Cay 


not how far tolerant the government of America is 
in matters of this nature, but I wiſh to know whe- 
ther it would be utterly paſſive if in one of its 
greateſt cities, a ſelf created body of men ſhould 
obtrude on the public their approbation of the 
tenets of this book, and ſubſcribe to a fund for 
diſſeminating its principles through the provinces, 
at a ſixth of its ſelling price, that it might be within. 
the purchaſe of the populace. If theſe inſults to 
the conſtitution of America were quietly paſſed 
over, and if neither the author or propagators of 
this book were interrupted in the indulgence of 
their opinions, I ſhould naturally conclude that 
America was a very free ſtate, and I claim the 
ſame inference in the part of this country. How. 
ever, Mr. Paine muſt excuſe me, if I inſinuate a 
ſurmiſe that poſſibly this might not be the caſe, 
the government might overlook it, but that ſupe- 
rior order of beings paramount to all government 
(the people) might not ; every one of that auguſt 
body poſſeſſing in himſelf the natural rights of 
man, might on this provocation exerciſe them as 
on former occaſions, and if a doubt had been inſi- 
nuated againſt their exiſtence, a little tarring and 
feathering would eſtabliſh their reality. 


Is England then that ill governed, unconſlituti- 
oned, enſlaved country which Mr. Paine's book 


repreſents it, the very reverſe of what it ought 10 be, 
and what it is Jaid 10 ben 4 Is it neceſſary for its ho- 


* Rights of Man, Page 30. 
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nour, and for its freedom, that the people of Eng- 


land ſhould riſe and reſcue itſelf from the diſgrace 
of the Norman conqueſt, by following the example 
of all France? In thinking or ſpeaking well of the 
conſtitution of my country, I ſubject myſelf to that 


charge of prejudice, which every enemy to innova- 


tions muſt expect from the advocates of experi- 
ment :—prejudice is a heavy charge, eaſily ad- 


vanced by thoſe who arrogating to think for you, 


are diſappointed by your thinking for yourſelf.— 
They ſeem to forget, that every time it is brought 
forward it is capable of retort, and eſteem it a griev- 
ance, that when I heſitate between their opinion 
and mine, the experience of ages ſhould turn the 
ſcale. I own myſelf guilty of ſo much prejudice, 
that after thinking on any ſubject, if my reaſon, 
my experience, and inferences from the experience 


of others, corroborated by authorities J reſpect, all 


combine in the formation of an opinion, I make up 


my mind and am ſatisfiedwith it. By this unfortu- 


nate turn of mind, I feel myſelf prejudiced in fa- 
vour of the conſtitution of England. It unites in 
itſelf thoſe three forms of government, each of 
which different countries have at different times 
adopted as the beſt, and by the mutual counterac- 
tion of which the benefits of all are moſt likely to 
be produced, and the evils of any to be avoided ; 
the happineſs of the people is moſt likely to be the 


object of the laws, where the laws are made by 
the people themſelves, in a ſenſe ſo wiſely quali- 


fied, as to avoid equally the miſchiefs of abſolute 
; It | | dictation 


„ 


| dies from the few to the many, and the dan- 
gerous theory of univerſal legiſlation. The truth 
of theſe opinions is beſt proved by experience, the 
cauſes produce their eſſects; the people of England 
is a great, flouriſhing and happy people. The lite, 


the property, or the liberty of the meaneſt crea- 


ture in the country, is not in the power of the 
greateſt.— The higheſt and proudeſt ſituations in 


the ſtate, are within the reach of talents and induſ- 


try : juſtice. is adminiſtered to all, and refuſed to 


none: —the cottage,” and the perſon of the Engliſh 


_ peaſant, are as ſacred as the reſidence or the robes 


of any king in Europe.—The commutation of the 


natural rights.of man in England is only this : 
him pay obedience to the laws, and he will receive 
protection from them; they are calculated for his 


good, and reſtrain him only fo far as they promote 


it; their acknowledged character is public good, 
and the language they hold forth to the people is, 
that ** 7o enjoy is to obey.” If this is not liberty, if 


this is not proſperity, I know not what is.—I ap- 


peal from Mr. Paine's general ſlanders againſt the 


_ conſtitution of England, to himſelf for the truth of 


what I have ſtated, I do not think he will deny it; 
he may ſingle out inſtances of abuſe, and plead 

them in argument againſt the uſe :—there are ſuch 
inſtances in the Engliſh conſtitution, for this ſim- 


ple reaſon ; becauſe it is the government of human 
__ creatures by human creatures, inſtances originating 


in human imperfection, which therefore will be 
found under every form of government. Is a Re- 
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public in practice the ſame Utopia which it is upon 


paper — will its name unmake man? will it extir- 
pate his vices? will it baniſh evil from the world, 
and if it does not, will it not have abuſes? Let 
not then the imperfections of men be infidiouſly 


forgotten for the purpoſe of defeating their happi- 
neſs, and when Mr. Paine magnifies the abuſes, 


which eſſentially attach to the beſt of human go- 


vernments, let him recollect that their foundation is 
in the conſtitution of man and not of the ſtate; 
— what then are the crying wrongs with which Mr. 


Paine inſults the ears of Engliſhmen and abuſes 


the ears of ſtrangers ; might not a foreigner who 
had read his book, if the peruſal did-not deter him 


from the attempt, be induced to viſit England to 


gratify a ſpeculative mind by a contemplation of 
Political iniquity carried to its height; might not 


he on his arrival in London, enquire in what ſtreet 


ſtood the Baſtile, what miniſter of ſtate iſſued Let- 


ters de Cachet, and when experience corrected 


his miſtake, what muſt he think of the ſlander | 
which had occaſioned it :—He would find thoſe 
grievances in Mr. Paine's pamphlet and there alone. 


Conqueſt and tyranny, ſays Mr. PaineF, tranſplanied 
themſelves with William the Conqueror from Normandy 
into England, and the country is yet disfigured with 


the marks ; this moderate aſſertion is followed by a 


pious ejaculation, ——may then the example of all 


* Page 29. „ 
France 

4 

Fd 22 


| HIS a | 

| France contribute to regenerate the freedom which 4 
province of it deſtroyed.,—By putting the words Con- 
queſt and Tyranny together, and then ſaying the 


country is yet disfigured with the marks, Mr. | 


Paine by a proceſs very common with him, affirms 


of two things what is not true of each; the coun- 
try is certainly yet disfigured by the marks of the 


conqueſt, ſo far as it is an event in the hiſtory of 


the country; this is a fact which Mr. Paine has 


coupled with an aſſumption that it is yet disfigured 


by the marks of tyranny,—an aſſumption becauſe : 


it is yet to be proved. But firſt, as to conqueſt— 


that reproach from which the nation ought to reſ- 


cue itſelff; this is a reproach which England 
ſhares in common with almoſt every. country. in 


the world, and from which it is impoſſible ſhe now 
can reſcue herſelf ;--they have all been conquered 
at different times England was conquered i in the 


year 1066, —at that time the people ought and 
might have reſcued themſelves from the diſgrace, 


but in the year 1791, it is a remote hiſtorical 
event, and the diſgrace can by no means be wiped 


away, except by expunging the fact ſrom our ' 
annals and from the memory of mankind. It is 
ſomewhat extraordinary, thatſuch a violent enemy 


to preſcription as Mr. Paine, ſhould yet, when 
1t anſwers his own purpoſe, diſcover ſo much of 


the ſpirit of an antiquarian the living ſhall owe 


no obligations to the dead, every, retroſpect for 
the purpoſe of good order and government to the 
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witdol of a paſt generation is forbidden ; ; it aſ- 


| ſumed the charactor of a teſtator in dictating to 


poſterity but when diſgrace ! is entailed upon the 


country, Mr. Paine goes back to the conqueſt for 


the record of its title and claims the inheritance— 
According to him the diſgrace incurred by Eng- 
land when conquered by Normandy, eight hundred 
years ago, is at this day to be done away by the 


example of all France, which it is prayed may re- 
generate the freedom a province ol it deſtroyed. 


We are now to diſcover thoſe inſtances of 1y- 
ranny which call upon the people of England to 
adopt the example of France; where then are to 
be found thoſe ſtains only to be waſhed out with 


civil blood? It behoves every Engliſhman to ex- 


amine well, before he takes the advice of an Ame-_ 


rican, to embrace the example of France; perhaps | 
he will not in the enquiry diſcover cauſes ſufficient. 


to juſtify the degradation of the nobility, the con- 
fuſion of orders, the plunder of the CHurch and the 
impriſonment of the king ; when he ſees the in- 


duſtry of London armed into a militia, and the 


army of England bribed into licentiouſneſs ; when 


the adminiſtration of juſtice devolves with the ex- 


ecution of it to that ſource of all goverament the 
people; when the ſummary lanterne becomes a 
court of eaſe to the Old Baily and ſupercedes the 


preſumptuous antiquity of juries; when the peer- 


age is trodden under foot, the parliament diſbanded, 
and their majeſties immur'd in the glooms of St. 


e s, he may poſſibly alk himſelf the queſtion 


why 


. 33 * 
why he followed the example of France. 1 have 


Mr. Paine's own authvrity that the conſtitution of 


England is not tyrannical—he ſayss, In the' caſe of 
Charles I. and James II. of England, ibe revolt was 


"A agajgft the perſonal deſpotiſm of men ; whereas in 


Fance it was againſt the bereditary deſpotiſm of the 
eftabliſhed governmerit,—If then the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion abuſed by perſonal deſpotiſm, contained in its 


own nature no hereditary deſpotiſm of government 
to Juſtify revolt, where' are the marks 'of ty 


ranny which disfigure the land to this day f ex- 
cept Mr. Paine will ſay that the Engliſh conſtitu- 


tion is more deſpotic now IF 11 75 in che times. 


of TORE and James I. 
N othing appears to 3 Me. Paine 8 n 


— 


tion ſo much as monarchy, and here he argues not 


againſt the abuſe but apainſt the nature of the Eng- 


liſh conſtitution; his opinions on this ſubject diſ- 


perſed paſſin through his panipblet, his miſcellaneous 
chapter and'hisconclufion when nne REY 
my be edu ced to three eee ps 


| That, REAP Re in aural is bad. 
22 bereditary monarchy i in particular is bad. 


And that, the. Hanoverian Seals on in England i is 


| very bad. 


7 


One would DES wat if Mr. Paine had ſue: 


| ceeded in the pivof of the firſt of theſe propoſi- 
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od. 5 34 1. 
lions, hangs not Na given himſelf 3 trouble 


10. prove t the other two which are eſſentially involy- 


ed in it. As to. whether monarchy i in general is a 
good. or bad. form, of government. Mr. Paine 8 
opinion being that of A zealous member of the Re- 
public of America, and mine being that of a per- 


ſon loyally attached to the limited monarchy. of 


Great Britain, are equally undeſerving of attention; | 
the firſt principles upon which he will impeach the 


juſtice of one man's governing many, 1 reject as an 


unfair ground of argument, and do not expect he 
vill give. much credit to the foundations of my 
opinion, or as he may call it, prejudice on the ſub- 


ect; for in the formation of this opinion Iam, 1 
_eonfels, not altogether unbiaſſed by the opinions' of 
great writers and great. ſtateſmen, by the hiſtory. 


of almoſt all- nations and the experience of all go- 
vernments modern and ancient; but as theſe are 
conſiderations below the dignity of Aiberal mind 
which rejects experienoe as dangerous and expe- 


dience as trifling, I will not inſiſt on them. How- 


ever, in an unguarded moment, Mr. Paine pays an 
unwilling compliment to the ſanction of antiquity, 


by charging monarchy with being a late and mo- 
dern invaſion of the rights of man, and it is neceſ- 
fary to remind him that as far as Nina enables 
us to carry on reſearches, it diſcovers kingly go- 
yernment to. be. one of the earlieſt inſtitutions of the 


oldeſt times. He may certainly inſiſt that it could 
not have been eſtabliſhed by the firſt formers of ſo- 


ciety out of the rights. of. man; but! in this firſt for- 
Sno | 707 . mation 


(35). 


mation of ſociety... Mr. Paine's: imagination up- 
plies the. want of, hiſtory, and I refuſe my aſſent 10 
authority which is neither diving or. hiſtorical ;  - 1 
ſo weak an argument as a reference to former | 
times I would not haye advanced, if Mr. Paine { 
did not ſeem to conſider the want of it a blemiſn in | 
the character of ' monarchy ; another miſtake is 
this aſſertion, that, All that part ef the. government 
of Eng land ꝓbich begins. with the office of conſtable, 
Q and. proceeds. through. the. department of magiſtrate, _ 
_ quarter: ſeſſion and general ' aſſize, iucluding trial. by |} "74 
Jury, is Republican government; nothing. ef monarchy © | 
appears in any part of: it," except the name which. Hi | 
3 liam the Conqueror impoſed upon ibe Engliſh, that of 4 
obliging ibem to call him their Sovereign: Lord ibe 
King *, Firſt, if nothing of monarchy: appears 
in them- but a name, it is riot much; - ſecondly, 
. monarchy in them and the Evgliſh conſtitution at 
large is of a much older date, for thoſe very inſti - 
tutions we are indebted to Alfred, who was a mo- 
' arch, and there is no inſtance of any other form 
of government to be found in the hiſtory of Eng- 
land, only au. that late and diſgraceful period of na- 
tional delirium, when the title af a Common- 
vealth ſanctioned the everſion of the conſtitution, 
and royalty in the perſon af Cromwell purchaſed 
the extenſion of its powers by the ſurrendet of-its 
name, the ufurper declined: that blood ſlained 
crowu which would have fat uneaſy on his head: 
but its 6 weights transferred itſelf to the ſceptre he 


18 — Page i 25:57 denke lo 40 30 
E _ - - retained, 


— 


tn | 
retairiba; be ſwayed with a heavy hand their united 


forces, and except the nick-name* of the title, was 
every inch a RT : | 


This Pr A to ens miſtake by a? 5 mib. 
ropbeſbandion by hiſtory.— That a chief magiſtrate 
is neceſſary in every ſtate (call him by what name 
you will) Lam convinced. Mr. Paine has that con- 
tempt for titles, that he will not quarrel with me 
for a name; but the executive power (however 
qualified) muſt reſide in unity, whether you call 


the perſon a king, a ſtadtholder, or a preſident.— 


The Republican conſtitution of America evinces 


this truth; whoever has read Mr. Waſhington's late 
ſpeech to the Houſes of Aſſembly muſt admit it.— 
Had I not miſſed in it the words my Lords, 1 ſhould 


from the beginning, have ſuppoſed it a ſpeech from 


our king to our parliament ;' and ſhould not have 
been undeceived until I had ſeen the name of 
George Waſhington, inſtead of George Rex. 
Even in France, where the wild fire of republi- 
caniſm has conſumed every thing ancient, Monar- 
chy has eſcaped the general conflagration. They 
have ſhackled the king in his authority, but they 
have put on his chains with reſpect.— The lan- 
guage of the National Aſſembly in its moſt violent 
meaſures againſt him, has been that of decent dic- 
tation, and qualified inſult. His impriſonment 
was repreſented to him (as cutting off his head was 


10 e. prince) to: be * for his * 


e Rights of Many Doge 30 7 Lear. 5 
. but 


0 370 

but the abolition of the. monarchy was not once 
inſinuated the wildeſt fanatic in France has not 
ſo much as queſtioned the neceſſity of its continu- 
ance they have indeed, brought about an im- 
portant revolation in the royal title, and changed 
the name of King of France, into that of King of 


to French. This and ſome other experiments they 


have effected i in their ſtate laboratory, but the crown 
though defaced, has eſcaped undeſtroyed from the 
furnace; not as Mr. Paine aſſerts, that the goodneſs. 
of - the man, and reſpe for his perſonal charatter, are 
the only things that preſerve the nppearance of its ex- 
iftence®, Becauſe it appears to be preſerved upon 
principle, for this: good reaſon :—that one of the 
firſt cares of the aſſembly was, to regulate the ſuc- 
ceſſion; poſſibly then Mr. Paine's wiſhes and pro- 
-pheſies of the downfall of monarchy, are not fo 
near 2. opmmociges ng: Ts en as he ima» 


"IRE me- wo ons! attention to a very extra- 
nee into which Mr. Paine ſeems 


to have collected all his detached arguments a- 


gainſt monarchy.—/f monarchy (ſays he) is a uſe- 
Jeſs thing, why is it kept up any where; and if a ne- 


 *- ceſſary thing, how can it be diſpenſed-with? + If a lo- 

\ gical name can be diſcovered. for it, this is a kind 
of interrogatory dilemma, and every vice of a di- 
lemma which can make the uſe of it ſophiſtical, is 
0 be found here.—ln the firſt Mare, to "_ that 


» Page 59. 4 Ibid. 8 A 
monarchy 
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monarchy EN either utterly uſcleſs, ar r- abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, which this argument pre · ſuppoſ- 
es, it muſt be ſhe wn, that all countries require one 
ſorm ot government, and that there is but one 
form of govcrament good — This 1 deny, becauſe 

all experience contradicts it; but admitting it, will 
the inferenge hold ?—Cerainly not, for it is liable 
to retort.— he ſame. proceſs of reaſoning will 
prove 4 contradictory propoſition, and in ſo: doing, 


publican government,” for that of monarchy,” 

and can inter every thing of republics which he 
does of manarchies, by the ſame argument and 
with the ſame truth. perhaps more ; becauſe if the 
inutility of either depends on the poſſibility of its 
being diſpenſrd with, there are more coumries 


. which diſpenſe with republics than with monarchy ; 


but this ſophiſm will not only prove contradictories, 
it will prove too much; there is no opinion or inſti- 
tution not received by all mankind, of which the 
fame inference cannot be deduced; which he con- 
cludes · of monarchy If this mode of reaſoning be 
concluſive, ſee the advantage which can be taken 
of it. / Chriftianity be a afeleſs thing, why is it kept 
uþ any where, and if a neceſſary thing, how can it be 
diſpenſed wih This is a ſtatement preciſely pa- 
rallel to Mr. Paine's, and any perſon who wiſhes to 
make a ſimilar uſe of it, has only to ſhew that chriſ- 
tianity is diſpenſed with in many parts of the 
world, that therefore by the ſecond propoſition it 
is not a neceſſary thing, and of courſe the firſt 
horn of the dilemma, decides upon its inutility ; ; it 


* 


will be vittated. Let me ſabſtitute the words ey 
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is a öde of argument which proves any thing! 
| and every thing, and of courſe proves nothing. 


- Poſſibly a ibo . the weakneſs of bis 
dilemma induced Mr. Paine to attack hereditary 
monarchy, for J cannot attribute it to any other 
motive, that after objecting to monarchy in the 
abſtract, he ſhould take the trouble of arguing 
againſt a, particular, deſcriprion of it ; this is to be 
accounted for by. one of the following ſuppoſitions: 
his, argument is, All monarchy is had;  but*bereditary 
monarchy is worſt of all; or elſe, all monarchy is bad, 

even bereditary monarchy,. the beft ſpecies of it is bad; 
if the firſt is his meaning, it is a nugatory propoſi- 
tion becauſe it muſt ſtand or fall with the fate of 
the original argument againſt monarchy in general, 

which I conſider diſpoſed of; if the ſecond is his 
meaning, it admits of itſelf the ſuperiority of here- 
ditary monarchy to elective, which is as much as 
L wiſh to prove: this would ſupercede the neceſſity, 
if with thinking men there could exiſt a neceſſity, 
of proving the ſuperiority. of hereditary: monarchy 
to elective: However, as in theory, the one has 
much plauſible merit, it may not be amiſs io ſhew 
its danger in practice. A nation can ſcarcely be 
viſited by a greater curſe than a diſputed ſucceſ- 
fion ; in an elective monarchy this eurſe muſt re- 
tura at every demiſe, and its natural Feturns which 
would depend on the life of kings, frequently 
anticipated by violence. A crowu is worth ambi- 
tion, and no claimant would ever want competi- 
tors; in. this e the right of election 


muſt 
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muſt reſide in the ford; ; this appears from every 
hiſtory of diſputed ſucceſſions, from the imperial 
throne of Rome, to which the legions were the 
electors, and the prætorian guards the repreſenta- 
tives of the people; or if examples more near our 
own times were neceſſary, who wiſhes to ſee again 
the heavy days of York and Lancaſter. 


But it is not neceſſary to recur to hiſtory for this; : 
we have witneſſed in our time the exemplification 
of the doctrine.— Poland was indebted to her elec-. 
tive monarchy, for her late unhappy and degraded 
ſituation.— The neceſſary conſequence of that form 


of government was, a divided and an oppreſlive 


Ariftocracy. An inſulted king and enſlaved peo- 
ple, roſe up againſt the grievance and effected the 
late happy, wiſe and bloodleſs revolution, and one 


of its firſt articles is the eſtabliſhment of the throne 


on the ſtable principles of inheritance. 


But I have a lready endeavoured to ew that 
Mr. Paine is of my Yor on this ſubject ; 
and what confirms it; is the violeat diſlike he ex- 
preſſes to two recent inſtances in our hiſtory, in 


- which the crown departed from the ſtrict line of 


ſucceſſion, and became in ſome meaſure eleQive. 


Theſe two inſtances of the Prince of Orange and 


the Elector of Hanover aſcending the throne of 
England, pfovoke much of his indignation, and he 


expreſſes himſelf on the occaſion with a warmth of 
temper ſcarcely reſtrained by the uſual decency of 
EET | " Dis 


£086 7] 

of his ſtile®. This antipathy to the eſtabliſhment 
of William the Third, and the family of George the 
Firſt, muſt proceed, either from their bein kings, 

in which caſe I conſign it to the fate of ks parent 


propoſition inst monarchy in the abſtract, or 
„ by elſe 


* The following are a few of Mr. Paine? 3 expreſſions on this | 
ſubject:— „ 


Rights of Man, Page 39. Mankind will chen 3 hellove 
hat a country calling itſelf free, would ſend to Holland for a man, 
and clothe him with power on purpoſe to put themſelves in fear 
of him, and give him almoſt a million ſterling a-year for leave to 


_ ſubmit themſelves and their OI like bond-men our bond- = 


women, . 1 ny £1 


Page 56. It is ſomewhat curious to oblerve, that 43 the 
people of England have been in the habit of talking about Kings, | 
it is always a foreign houſe of Kings; hating foreigners, yet go- 
verned by them. It is now the Houſe of Brunſwick, one of the 
petty tribes of Germany. | 


"Place 56. God help that country chat: l, Py it England 
or elſewhere, whole liberties are to be protected by German prin- 
Ciples a government and of Dre NR, | | 


-" 008: ould be wrong to pay any attention Sen in a note, to 
Mr. Paine's idle tory. of a deranged Norman gentleman, who of. 
fered himſelf to Doctor Franklin to be King of America. The 
unfortunate perſon's extravagance does not afford me all that 
amuſement it does Mr. Paine. — I ſhould not even take this 
much notice of his other anecdote, in which he favours the world 
with a conference on politics, held by himſelf with a Brunſwick: 
ſoldier priſoner, if in the above decent obſervation upon it, re- 
ative to the preſent reigning family of Great Britain, he did not 
make uſe of a ſophiſm already expoſed, which to uſe an expreſ- 
ſion of bis own, i is one of the Shibboleths by which he may be 

| | ” known, 


0 42 ) 
elſe to their * elected, in which 200 he ent 
the excellence of hereditary monarchy, or elſe to 
their being uſurpers to the prejudice of the Stuart 
family: It is a ſtrange aſſociation of political con- 
tradiQtories, 
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known. He here couples German principles of government and 
princes of Brunſwick, as inſeperable propoſitions, and concludes 

of them as of one: hat credit is to be given to a writer, who 
uſes ſuch ſchool. boy ſophiſtry ? but the book was calculated for 
the vulgar, upon whom only it can impoſe. The people of Eng- 

land dread nd German principles of government from princes of 
Brunſwick.— What is meant by a prince of Brunſwick ? his 

' preſent majeſty is an Engliſhman ; but his grandfather it may be 
ſaid, was not. —Mr. Paine, with whom every man and every age 
is an exiſtence, independent of all former ones, would ſcarcely 


go back two generations, if ſome odium was not to reward the 
q 0 8 ay | 


But Mr. Paine's opinions of his Majeſty, are beſt to be known 
from his pamphlet of Common Senſe, lately re-publiſhed in this 
capital, no doubt for ſome good purpoſe ;—two of the moſt de- 
cent and leaſt violent expreſſions in that book applied to the 


King, are the Pharoah of England, and the Emulator of Charles 
the Firſt. 


Paine s Pamphlet, * 59. If government be what Mr. Burke 
_ deſcribes it, © a contrivance of human wiſdom,”” I might aſk him, 
if wiſdom was at ſuch a low ebb in England, that it was become 
neceſſary to import it from Holland and from Hanover? and there 
could exiſt no more real occafion in England to have ſent for a 
utch Stadtholder, or a German Elector, than there was in 


merica to have done a Rn og are thoſe men 125 
for? 


Paine's Panihle, Page 60. When the noble of England ſent 
for George the Firſt, (and it would puzzle a wiſer man than Mr. 
Burke to diſcover for * he could be wanted, or what ſervi 


Ice 


he 


( 43 ) 
tradictories, reſerved for this ſpeculative age; to 
| behold in one and the ſame man the advocate of 
' plenary liberty and unlimited rights, the enemy 
of the revolution and the defender of the Stuarts. 
I appeal to the good ſenſe of every man whether 
I do violence to Mr. Paine in drawing theſe conclu- 
ſions from his book ; his opinions on monarchy 
are reducible to the three heads above mentioned, 
monarchy in general, hereditary monarchy, and the Ha- 
noverian ſucceſſion ; reducible becauſe he inveighs 
againſt all and each ; Of theſe three the ſecond 
propoſition admits of two meanings, one of which 
is defeated by the firſt, and the other by the third, 
and the inference from all together taken every 
way, is that the author by a bland afſimulation unites - 
in his own perſon the two political characters moſt 
at war with each other, and moſt odious to an 
Engliſhman, a Republican and a Jacobite ; at leaſt 
cannot but congratulate Mr. Paine upon the diſ- 
covery of a ſtratagem by which his book meets 
with an equally favourable reception from two op- 
poſite parties, and runs no riſk of di ſapprobation 
from any, but that deſcription of men who are well 
affected to the preſent government; to the influ- 
ence of which of thoſe parties he is indebted for 
the pa tronage of the Whigs of the Capital, theſe 


gentlemen can beſt determine ; perhaps it may be 


to a liberal coalition of both. 


by could 8 union cannot exiſt; 4 it might eaſily 


have been foreſeen, that German EleQors would make German 
OO 
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Tiki is all [ ſhall ſay on the ſubject of monar- 
chy: I do not mean to deal unfairly with Mr. Paine, 
if any one can reconcile his doctirines to conſiſten- 
cy I am open to conviction ; I forbear giving here 
my own opinions, I believe it is not neceſſary; the 
principles of the Revolution and the. Hanoverian 
ſucceſſion at this day, I truſt, want neither expla- 
nation or defence; I have ſatisfied inyſelf with 
ſhewing the tendency of Mr. Paine's argument, 
convinced that the beſt anſwer to a man who dreſſes 
logical forms in warm declamation, is to take it to 
pieces in plain language, and ſhew what 1 is to be 
made of it. 


Next to monarchy, peerage and bereditary digni- 
ties ſeem to have attracted the greateſt ſhare of 
Mr. Paine's epherenſion I know no argument 
againſt peerage in general, which muſt not when 
' Puſhed, reſolve itſelf into the firſt principle of ori- 
ginal natural equality; the application of which, 


to the preſent ſtate of ſociety, I might with great 


juſtice refuſe to admit: however, let us examine 
It; is there any natural equality among men? * 
Does not every moment's experience contradict the 
opinion and ſhew the natural inequality among 
men in thouſands of inſtances ? Nay, if we abſtract 
our ideas from the realities of life as much as 
we ens and ſpeculate on the firſt exiſtence of men 


. of natural equality, I underſtand no more than this, that 
no man by nature poſſeſſes that- fuperioth wy over wolbef, * which 


* 
E 


he can be juſtified in wronging him. 


"Cas 3 


in their native woods, will even imagination 
diſcover in the viſion the equality of men? Dif- 


ferent degrees of ſtrength, of intellect, of talentsf, 


of good diſpoſitions, will all be found even in the 


wildeſt theories on the ſubject of our nature, to 
| contradict this popular firſt principle; but when 


it comes to be tried by an eſtimate of advanced ſo- 


ciety, which every day removes it farther and far- 
ther from truth, it will be found a flattering falſe- 
hood. If this equality was in the conſtruction of 


our nature, or the intention of our Maker, why 
do our breaſts acknowledge an eternal ambition to 
reſiſt it? why do we feel a reſtleſs paſſion for diſ- 


tinction? a love of fame, and that thirſt for pre- 
eminence which brings all our beſt qualities into 
action, ſtimulates our worthieſt reſolves, and even 
in its abuſe, is the great infirmity of noble minds ;,— 
are theſe diſpoſitions probationary temptations, in 
the reſiſtance of which we accompliſh the ends of 
our being, and contribute to the virtuous perfec- 
tions of natural equality? I cannot think it; 
I do not find any thing in my heart which makes 


me ſicken at the ſuperiority of another, fave only 


I I recolle& indeed to have read a treatiſe, in which the au- 
thor labours much, to prove that all men are born with equal ta- 
lents, and that n differences of genius, are only attributed 
to education. | | 


1 


The criticiſm made on the book. was, that the author was in- 


tereſted in the proof of his ſyſtem, as no opinion could be more fa- 


vourghae to his own production. 


a van 


. 


— 
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a ned ambition diſtinguiſhing envy N emu- = 


lation; this is not I truſt from a meanneſs of ſpirit, 
J am too proud to be envious; I ſhall not pretend 
to ſay, whether this feeling more dignifies the cha- 
racter of man, or the prindiple.of the leyeller, who 


beginning in diſguſt at ſuperiority, finds its emi- | 


nence inacceſſible, and in order to reduce it to him- 


ſelf, compounds with bis inferiors c on the terms of | | 


bh 


equalization. 


This doctrine of equality in ratik is founded 


upon principles which if purſued would conclude 


for equality in property. What right has any man 
who is but my fellow creature, to dreſs himſelf in 
a diſtinction which ſeems to claim a ſuperiority of 


ſpecies? this is the language of the leveller of 


ranks; the leveller of property has as plauſible 
a plea. Why ſhould my fellow creature enjoy the 


luxuries while I want the comforts of life; am 

not I his equal? follow theſe principles up to all 
| they will prove, and even the Agrarian law will 

_ © appear a monſter of injuſtice and unequal diſtribu- 
tion. Let us ſpeculate as we pleaſe, eminence and 


| inferiority of worth, will always produce degrees 
of eſtimation, which will conſtitute ranks; and in- 


duſtry and indolence will always produce degrees 
of property: this muſt happen, becauſe it is the 


opeyation of our paſſions 1 our nature. 3 


The ha of the as world like has . 


our earth, may be calculated on the ſuppoſition of 
a ſmooth and level ſurface, and yet the truth of 


theſe theories be in no manner affected by the ine- 
Es | qualities | 


qualities of either ſphere: theſe inequalities in- 
vilible to the rapt.eyes of the Aſtronomer and Me- 
taphyſician, ina fine pbrenzy rolling,” force them- 


ſelves on the obſervation of us humbler inhabitants 


of the planet, and. the ſublimeſt ſpeculations, cannot 
make us inſenſible to; their exiſtence ; I indeed 
recollect a pleaſant intention attributed to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly of France, who in their rage againſt 


every ſpecies of diſtinction, meditated a decree to 
level all the mountains of France as types of peer- 
age and emblems of Ariſtocracy ; this public ſpt- . 


rited reſolve, the execution of which 1 ſuppoſe no- 


; thing prevented but its impoſſibility, would have 


enabled thoſe philanthropic legiſlators to have ex- 
claimed with all the ſuperiority of literal ſignifica- 


tion in the figurative words of Louis when he 


concluded the family compact, I ny a plus des 
Pyrenees*; And if this could have been accompliſh- 


ed it would. be one of the few ſpeculative projec- 


tions which would have entirely anſwered the pur- 


| poſe of its intention; it would be effective, but 
the level of man is impoſſible and ideal: the elaſti- 


city of ambition though bent to the earth, will de- 


rive ſpring from reſtraint and rebound to its ex- 
panſion: the ſurface of the globe once levelled 
would never again require the political plane. —In 
the fallen hills there would revive no more ſpirit 


of elevation than in the meaneſt vale which called 


upon the mountains to cover it—and the plough- 
ſhare of the exalted peaſant would for ever inſult 


* The Pyrenees are no more. 
the 
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ih humbledand hoary diznities of Mount Blanc; But | 
the world of man is not formed of ſuch ſluggiſh clay, f 


touched once with the Promethean ſpark, its fire 
may be ſmothered, but cannot be extinguiſhed ;- — 


the cold hearted ſpeculatiſts of France may heap. 
upon the generous flames of ambitious pre-emi- 
nence all the upſtarted clods of the valley, but 3 


will burſt! from its priſon with Teftored and 
dreadful ſplendor, and let Wein beware its confla- 
gration. 

Is then the tous of honour a nuiſance, and the 
reward of it a nicꝶ-· name have all thoſe great men, 


thoſe ſlaves to honour, (whoſe names hiſtory will 


record, and poſterity cheriſh, when the memories 
of agitating republicans ſhall not ſurmount their 
own vulgar level) purſued a phantom, and enjoy- 
ed a ridicule ? Have they wooed a Goddeſs, and 
embraced a cloud? Was Africanus a nick name *? 
Was that title miſplaced gratitude in Rome, or 


ill directed ambition in Scipio? Did he ceaſe to be 


a good citizen, becauſe he raiſed himſelf above his 
fellow citizens, by deſerving well of his country, 


and raiſing them above what they were ?—This is 


a theory, which my head and heart refuſe”: every 


country requires the exertion of merit—no man is 


inſenſible to the reward of diſtintion—ambition i is 


a ſtimulative to exertion, and a conferred dignity is 


an example of its ſucceſs. 


I Page 32. Every title is a nick · name. 
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This, mean to meet the obje gion to peerage ; 
2 firſt principle the ſame ſpirit of firſt prin- 
ciple diſcovers abſurdities in the inheritance of 
honours: on this ſubject I ſhall wave every argu- 
ment from authority, antiquity, and experienee; 
theſe are modes of reaſoning, fooliſhneſs to the level- 
lers, and ſtumbling blocks to republicans, I ſhall theres _ 
fore wave them and meet them on their own field 
of firſt principle. The inſtitution of honours , had 
for its object, to provoke and rouumerate exertion ; 3 
in proportion as its means are directed to the hu- 
man heart, will. its end be promoted. Mr. Paine 
and I differ very much in our opinions of the hu- 
man heart; I cannot conceive the ſoul of man ſa- 
tisfied with limiting its views to that world, which 
its exiſtence will ſurvive ; there is not a feeling in 
man, which does not betray in itſelf a longing after 
_ immortality ; his paſſions all puſh. themſelves be- 
yond the grave, reſiſt its ſting, anddiſputeits victory. 
Love, too exquiſite not to be periſhable, rekindles 
is extinguiſhed flame in the perſons of i its pledges; 
and man feels a diſintereſted paſſion, the deſires. of 
 whicharehis own, and the enjoyment are another's, 
in the. proſpe& of his children's good he ſpecu- 
lates upon their aggrandizement, and his heart 
warms to the thought, though be knows it will be 
cold in the grave ere it can be gratified: it is thus 
with his every feeling, thus the thirſt for diſtinction 
extends itſelf into that luſt for fame, which. will not 
be ſatiated with leſs than an eternity of honour; 
| and thus the deſire of happineſs ſpreads i its anxious 


_ wings, 


05 . 


wings, finds en place on earth, and ſoars: 0 l 


heaven. | 


Theſe opinions of human nature may appene . | 


- viſionary as Mr. Paine's of human rights. I have 
formed theſe opinions of man from a belief that 
he is a ſocial creature, poſſeſſed of an immortal 


ſoul. It is impoſſible not to ſpeculate when you 
anſwer arguments from firſt principles ; 1 do not 


5 like to be viſionary, but my viſions are different 
from Mr. Paine's; it may be aſked how E interpret | 


mine? how apply thoſe opinions ? if the inſtitu- 
tion of honours has for its end to ſtimulate ambi- 

tion, and that ambition looks beyond the grave, 
will not the perpetuation of the prize encreaſe the 
emulation? is there nothing to enhance an honour 
in the conſideration that it is to be tranſmitted to 


- the children of your affection, and that you are 


the ennobler of many? Is ambition half gratified or 
deſert half rewarded by a diſtinction periſhable as 
yourſelf, to be laid down ere it is well won, and 


_ crumble into duſt with your remains? Is the re- 


cord of merit to be entruſted to the ungrateful 


memory of mankind---ſhall its reward be late and 


its enjoy ment ſhort ? That deduction from ſtrict 


juſtice is not very ſevere and is certainly very po- 


litic, which indulges the manes of the father with 


the honoure of the ſon, and forbids man in the con- | 
templation of his mortality, to look upon his in- 
ducements as inſufficient, or his rewards as incom- 
| 150 80 The wreath of fame wore not be worth 


the 


0 51 * 


the wear ik it was not evergreen, and be laurel i TH 


1ts emblem, becauſe it does not wither. In theſe 


conſideratiqus diſcover a probable and wiſe origin 
of hereditary dignities, as far as their inſtitution 


regards the perſon upon. whom they were firſt 


g conferred ; in regard to him the reward of 
merit was enlarged, and in regard to others the 


encouragement to exertion was encreaſed: but the, 


wiſdom of hereditary dignities does not reſt here; 
there is a principle in the heart of man, which every, 
wiſe government will encourage, becauſe it is 
the auxiliary of virtue; 1 mean the principle of 


| honour, which in thoſe moments of weakneſs, : 


when conſcience Numbers, watches over the de- 
ſerted charge, and engages pride in the defence of 


integrity it is ſanction of conduct, which the 
imagination lends to virtue, is itſelf the reward, and 


inflicts ſhame as the ee audacity of 


vice may deſpiſe fear, the ſenſe 0 orſe may be 


ſteeled, art may elude temporal, and impiety, 


defy eternal vengeance; but honour holds the, 
ſcourges of ſhame, and he is hardened irideed, Who 


trembles not under its laſh; even it the publicity 


of ſhame be avoided, its ſanction is not deſtroy- 


ed. Every one ſuffers, when aſnamed of himſelf, 
and the bluſhes of the heart are agony. The dread 


of ſhame is the laſt good quality which forſakes the 


breaſt, and the principle of honour. frequently. re- 


tains it when every other motive of good conduct 
has abandoned the heart. This ſentiment muſt ever 


be in Proportion to a man's opinions of what is ex- 
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bliſhment is ſomething more than puerile, which 


(4) 


pecled from . 15 1 in proportion as be is taught 


that much is expected from him, will it ſwell in 


his boſom and ſharpen his ſenſibility Nl cannot 
diſcover then a mere diminutive childifpneſs*, in the, 
inſtitution of hereditary digniries, if they cheriſh. 
this ſentiment, and if this ſentiment cheriſhes vir- 
tue, and France has breeched berſelf I into manhood, 

to little purpoſes of good government, in putting 


down the deluſion, if a deluſion it is. An eſta- 


gives encouragement to virtue, dignity to worth, 
adds the idea of great to good, and makes that | TON 


did which was uſeful.—Sotiety was le for man, 


and as wan is various and frail, and vin, it does 
not diſdain to promote his happineſs, a playing 
on his foibles; its ſtrength is armed againſt his 
ſears ; his hopes are fed by its rewards, and its 
blandiſhmems are directed to his vanities.—Virtue 
coldlyentertained i in every other corner of the heart, 
will take a ſtrong hold in the pride of man. She 


has often erected her temple on the tombs of a glo- 5 


rious anceſtry, and the world has been indebted to 


the names of the dead, for the virtues of the liv- 


ing.—Theſe things have conſequences, v hich even 
if their origin was bad, would make me forget it. 
I cannot ſurvey the proud monuments of a long | 
and illuſtrious nobility, like vulgar duſt, and call 
them geug awo f with republican phlegm, for I ſee 
in them, the record of what is great, and the fi- 


„ Rights of Man, Page 32. nd 1 Ibia. + Ibid. 
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niutant- to whar i is good. The found of an honour- 
able title tells not like gibberiſh * to my ear, if it 


ſwells the glote of Fame in the ear of him who 


claims it, and challenges him to deſerve it: there | 


is little to be 'fcared from a man's believing, that 
ſome of that blood runs in his veins, -which his 
anceſtors. have ſhed for their country ; it will cur- 
5 dle at his heart, at the enen of 1 its diſgrace. 


| | Neque iedbetiom e 
e — columbam. 


Why then diſcourage this Univ fuperlicion, 
and deface the venerable and ſtately temples of that 
political mythology, wherein virtue was worſhip- 
ped in the carb of honour ? If theſe are the princi- 


ples of honours „Mr. Paine has attacked them with * 
equal vulgarity of ridicule, and ſhort ſightedneſs | 
of policy ; nor will a philoſopher laugh at a gar- 


terf or a ribbon, if they become ties of 'obliga- 
tion upon the wearer. He may think the conſtitu- 
tion of France has breeched itſelf into manhood, 
by rejecting the toys of its. infancy ; ; to me there 
appears more of the preſumptuous imbecility of 
dotage, which throws away its crutch in an im- 
potent ſpaſm of 1 imaginary vigour, and totters un- 
ſupported to that grave, which yawns to receive 


it—He may ſtalk with a ſavage delight through the 
| ruins of: an abaſed , and erect were to re- 


, ® Rights of Man Page 3 32, 5 * bid. 
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publicaniſm on their fite.—My heart is too old- 
faſhioned for theſe raptures; to my eyes the dis- 
figured arms of the pride of Montmorenci, afford a 
melancholy ſpectacle. l ſee diſgrace in the act, and 


ruin in the conſequence. ene, will have no more 
Monamorenci: OT | 


But I forget myſelf, 1 x am Wh Mr. "3B . 


and I ſpeak of feeling; ; a republican champion muſt 
be attacked in ſome more vulnerable quarter: 


there he is armed at all points, and like old Ham- 
let's hott, 


| Dead core In gh ſteel.) 


But is he inheritance of honours, that monſter / 
frightful to reaſon, and irreconcileable to ſenſe ?—= 
| Let us caſe-harden our hearts as much as we can; 

let us. ſhut them againſt the dangerous intruſion of 
a ſingle feeling, and abſtract our ideas into. the 
ſeventh heaven of matter of fact, and I do not think 
the abſurdity of hereditary dignities can be proved. 
—What is the foundation of the common prin · 
ciple of inheritance in general Inheritance of 
property is liable to every objection, which is 
made to inhaeritnce of honour.— Large properties . 
muſt originally have been acquired by merit or in- 
duſtry, but that is rio reaſon they ſhould deſcend to 
thoſe who may poſſeſs neither ; hereditary merit or 
induftry is not lefs abſurd than an hereditary judge 
or legiſlator : the reaſon why my anceſtor many 
hundred years ago obtained a certain tract of coun- 


5 5 try, 


wk 85 1 
try, is not | bettet 80 at this day chan the reaſon 


why the anceſtor of a nobleman obtained at the 
ſame time a peerage: the moſt we can do is to ſup- 


poſe it was for ſome deſert. But if we were put 
upon our preſent titles 1 plead inheritance, and 
ſhall not the ſame plea be allowed to him ? ſhall 


the hoard of the miſer and the ſpoil of the oppreſ- 
ſor deſcend in peaceable regularity to a worthleſs 
poſterity, accumulating value in the ratio of its 
proſtitution; and ſhall honour alone, that deareſt of 


poſſeſſions, for which its votary will toil, and bleed, 
and die, expire like a withered leaf upon the 


parent ſtock, nor form a foliage to adorn his grave? 


But Mr. Paine may ſay, why ſhould property de- | 
Tcend?—Reform the grievance; —I ſhall decline 


this ſubject, till the objection is authorized by ſome 
example. Neither the National Aſſembly of France, 


nor the Republic of OSTER have = I this 
ſcheme of reformation. _ | 


When the inflitacion Hd zue test of Bense 
are conſidered even on the moſt abſtract firſt prin- 
Ciples, their origin is diſcoverable in wiſdom; where 


objections on the ſame principles are examined 


they will be found to proceed from romantic ideas: 
of human nature, which lehve out of the complex 


character of man his. feelings, his virtues and his 


vices, and ſuppoſe him a monſter of cold unim- 


paſſioned perfection, actuated ſolely, and always 
by e This falſe eſtimate of human nature is 


the parent abſurdity, from which all the vi- 


fonary Oe tes on this and [Ore ſubjects are de- 
| ſcended. 
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ſcended, they will even in theory prove 100 Woch; 


and if ever attempted to be reduced to practice | 


their operation will always ve reſiſted by nature. 


There is not then in peernge itſelf any thing ISS f 


calls upon England to follow the example of all 
France by aboliſhing it; nor is there any thing which 
does ſo in the 2 ge ſtate of peerage in England: 
if into it as into\ all other excellent inſtitutions 
abuſes have crept, they call for remedy, not for 
_ diſſolution. The peerage of France wanted reform 


becauſe it was not ſelect ; the aſſumption of a title 
was almoſt arbitrary, and was frequently diſgraced 


by the per ſons who aſſumed it: but even this was 
not a cafe ſo deſperate as to require the eftinQion_ 
of the order, and the real old nobility of France 
received little redreſs for the abuſe. of their digni- 
ies by being involved in a common ruin with the 
| uſurpers: But how does this apply to England 
is dignity promiſcuous, titles arbitrary, and rank 
contemptible in England? certainly not; in Eng- 
land the inheritance of honour is aſcertained with 
_ the ſame chaſte attention to right, as inheritance . 


of property. It is impoſſible for any man to pre- 
tend to an old title without the ſtricteſt regularity 


of deſcent, and the creation of new titles is wiſely 


entruſted to the crown alone : by this means the 


chief magiſtrate is enabled 10 reward the per- 
formers of eminent ſervices to the ſtate, by ad- 
voeancing them to its firſt honours, and that order of 
merit cannot be very offenſive in any country which 


is alrays bin the attainment of talents and ex- 
| ertion : : 


— 


ts) 


ettion t beſides by aſcertained and well conſtituted © 
Sradation of rank, the limits of ambition are point- 


ed out: it cannot become dangerous, becauſe its 
utmoſt gratification is defined, and talerits and in- 


duſtry will not be diſcouraged by being ſuſpected 


and invidious. In the levelling malignity of a Re- 


publican government, in which diſtinction is not 
legalized, the exerciſe of virtue is dangerous, and 
ambition to ſerve the ſlate is checked by the dread 


of an ungrateful return from a faithleſs and envious 
people. The reaſon given by a wretch who voted 
for the Oſtraciſm of Ariſtides was, he could not bear 
that any one ſbould be called the juft ; this can never be 
the caſe in a well regulated conſtitution, where 


rank is defined, titles gradiiated, and the creation 
of honours entruſted to an individual. Men who 


have fought the battles, directed the colincils, ex- 


plored the laws, and adminiſtered the juſtice of 


Britain, find their labours tewarded by a participa- 
tion in the dignities of thoſe whoſe anceſtors ob- 
| tained the ſame dignities by the ſanie deſert; the 
ennobled names of Hawke, Amberſft, Chatham and 
- Mansfield, inſpire new ardour, valour and perſeve- 
' tance in the breaſts of the ſoldier, the ſtateſman 


and the lawyer. To win, and wear, and tranſmit to 


the children of his love, theſe proud diſtinctions, 
fires the emulation and repays the toils of each; 


a wiſe and well conſtituted country reaps the be · 


naefits of their ambition, and grudges not its remu- 
netation. This ordet pledged to Ihe intereſts of 


that country in which they enjoy wealth, rank and 


E form! a natisnal and uſeful part of the legif- 
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FAN body ;—legiflative power may well be mY 
truſted to thoſe whoſe deareſt thterefts Are involved 


in the proſperity « of the country; nor is any danger 


to be apprehended from their 1 77 oligarcy, 
held as they are on the one hand by the king, 
and e on the other by the repreſentatives of the peo- 


ple. This order alſo conſtitutes a dernier court of 


Judicature, and the fubject finds in a body, 
who have every human inducement to integrity, 
animated and corroborated by the ſtrong and no- 


ble i incitements of honour, a reſort from the Jaws 


auſterity and forenſick ambiguity. The elegant 
gradations of the Engliſh conſtitution in matters of = 


judicature, from juſtice to equity, and from equity 
to honour, form a ſyſtem of juriſprudence, to the 


beauty and wiſdom of which none can be inſenſi- 
ble, except men (to uſe a ſtrong expreſſion of Mr. 


Burke U who unite cold hearts to muddy under- 


& ſtandings. Mr. Paine may diſcover much ridicule 
in the notion of an hereditary judge, but I appeal 


from his ridicule to experience, I appeal to all 
hiſtory, has from its earlieſt inſtitution the Judicial h 


integrity of the Engliſh houſe of peers been once 
queſtioned? in repeated trials, did even ſuſpicion 
impeach the chaſtity of their deciſions? That frailry 
and corruption to which all men and all bodies are 
ſubject, has viſited the other courts of juſtice, and 


in ſome diſgraceful inſtances, the pu Ig of the 


judicial ermine has been ſullied, but the robes of 
the nobility of England have never yet bluſhed at 


| the i imputation. I have given a ſhort and faint ac- 


count of what 1 conceive to be the inſtitution of 
| the 


( 5) 


che peerage in England; 1 cannot diſcover in it 
the foppery of the human character, the baby clorbes o f 
political infancy and the punyiſm of ſenſelt 5 words. 


1 ſhall not conſider myſelf fairly anſwered by 


any perſon who pleads inſtances of abuſe in the 
peerage, except he can ſhew, that theſe abuſes are 


incapable of reform, and call for a total extermi- 


nation of the peerage itſelf. That there may have 


been inſtances in the country in which I now write, 


| I will not deny ; but the men who have taken them 


up moſt violently, have never propoſed the exam- 
ple of France as the means of redreſs. When a 
minifter abuſes the ear af his maſter, and proſti- 


tutes the honours of his gift; when he makes dig - 


nities venal, and reduces the character of the 
peerage from being an order of honour, to an order 
of money, when this money the price of abuſed 
honour, is applied to the purpoſes of bribing the re- 
; Preſentative, and in the thrift of political œcono- 
my, is turned a ſecond time with an equal profit of 
corruption, received for a dignity, and expended 
on a conſcience; — then will the voice of the country 


be raiſed, and it will be heard: the guilty broker 


in this criminal traffick, may evade juſtice and en- 
guiry for a time, but the outraged genius of the 

conſtitution, will vindicate- its dignity, and muft 
prevail. When grievances ſuch as theſe exiſt, the 
country calls for retribution and example; but not 


for the ene of that dignity, for ane it mens ; 
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( 60 8 . 
15 regard, by reſenting the abuſe of it. The of. 


fender who proſtitutes the royal privilege, ſhould 
be brought before the bar of his country; and he 


who poiſons the fountain of honour in its ſource, 


ſhould drink at the fountain of juſtice to the dregs; 


This is conſtitutional remonſtrance, and conſtituti- 
onal vengeance; they diſſer much from popular 
convulſion and indiſcriminate. abolition ; they are 
the ſentiments of a We but not a e of 8 55 
Capital. . 


Tt null he difficult” to A into a eatalogue 
Mr. Paine's diſperſed invectives againſt thoſe -ble- 
miſhes i in the Engliſh conſtitution, which call upon 
the country to adopt the example of France. His 


moſt violent rhapſodies are directed againſt the ex- 


iſtence af monarchy and peerage, two thirds of 


that conſtjtutjon which he aſſumes to reform: 


I have endeavoured to anſwer him on theſe ſub- 
jects—his declamation againſt church eſtabliſhments 
next claims my attentjon ; I ſhall in the few wards 
I mean to offer on this topic, avoid every refe- 
rence to religious cantroverſy. Whether Mr. Paine 
conſiders the Bible as divine or hiſtorigal, or both, 
or neither Whether he believes St. Paul to haye 


been an inſpired writer and an apoſtle, or only 
quotes him as a certain auibor of ſome antiquity. * 
He will, I hope, admit that religiqn i is neceſſary; 


if he does nat, but ſuppoſes that human reaſon 


- which he thinky may be entruſted with the full 


® Rights of Man, -page 30. : 


_ exerciſe. 


{ 


exe eile of natural rights, is alſo competent to the ; 
| practice of morality and the cares of futurity, it | 


is uſeleſs to debate the queſtion ; however, 1 will 


| ſuppoſe him as à ſtateſman, admitting juſt ſo much 
of human fallibility, as that a ſyſtem of moral and ; 


religious dutjes is neceſſary to- guide and enlighten 


the people of a country, and that an order of men N 
ſhould be appointed and authorized, for the pur- 


poſes of extending and enforcing its doctrine. This 


is the origin pf the body of the clergy in every 


country: that theſe purpoſes may be carried into 
effective execution is the gauſe of this order being 


incorporated with the ſtate ; becauſe it is found 
that ſanctity of profeſſion alone is inſufficient to 
procure the reverence of mankind, and requires 


the addition of temporal authority "ad reſpectabi- 


lity; on this principle the ſtipends of theſe men 


become the care of ilie government and their reve- 


nues are protected by the laws of the land, becauſe 


their ſubſiſtence would be precarious, if entruſted 
to the caſual contributions of mankind, and mora- 
lity would be endangered if the paſtors were de- 
pendent on their flocks. As ſociety conſiſts of a 


variety of ranks, it is an object with 2a wiſe go- | 
vernment, that no rank ſhoulq be deprived” of the 


ſervants of religion, and. that the clergy ſhould 


bave in the proſpe&t of advancement, an incite- 
ment to emulation and an encouragement to excel 


in the diſcharge of their duties. In theſe conſide- 


rations is di ſcovered one neceflity for the variety 


of clerical ranks, and i in the nature of every body 
of men which — internal diſcipline and ſubor- 


dination 
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dination is diſcovered another : but the inſtitution 
of biſhops and their dignity in the ſtate is particu- 


larly offenſive to Mr. Paine, who ſeems to think 
that a deſcription of men ſhould be particularix- 


diſqualified for the honours and ſeryice of their 


country, becauſe. their education is liberal and li- 
terary, their office ſacred; and their obligations to 


integrity of a more ſolemn nature than thoſe which 
bind. the remainder of mankind. | 


Church eſtabliſhment, which Mr. Paine calls a 
mule animal, appears to me to be founded on theſe 


principles, and in being ſo, I do not conceive it to 


be one of the. things which call upon us to follow 


the example of France, if the example of France 


tended to its abolition, which it does not; on the 


contrary theſe principles ſeemed to haye their due 


weight with the National Aſſembly, and ſo far from 
divorcing the church from the tate, the clergy are 
eligible to ſeats in that very afſembly, and at this 


moment form no inconſiderable part of it; I find 


alſo that the politicians of France do not conſider 


the inequality of church property a grievance or 
a monſter, becauſe Mr. Paine's own agcount is this, 


that no clergyman i in France, by the new eonſti- 
tution, has more than three thoufand pounds 4 
year and none leſs than fifty pounds, there cannot 
be a much greater diſproportion of reward for the 
ſame ſervices than this, and the equalizers of 


France would never have conſented to it, if they 


did not think it neceſſary. In England there are 


but three or four inſtances oft a Hi 3 
reg 


(6). 


thee thouſand pounds a year, ſome are not fo 


much, and there are' very few curates at preſent 
under fifty pounds a year: but as I am not ſaffi- 
viently exerciſed in the writing of pamphlets, to 
Puſh my opinions to unfair lengths, or ſuppreſs 
what is exceptionable in any inſtitution I defend 
I am free to confeſs that the ſmall and miſerable 
pittance of fifty pounds a year to any miniſter of 


religion, appears to me to be diſgraceful to the 
country, injurious to the promotion of morality. 


and virtue, and to call loudly for redreſs. The 
preſent collection of tythes alſo is, to uſe Mr. 


Paine's words, a ſource of perpetual diſcontent | 


between the tithe, holder and the pariſhioner ; I am 


far however from conſidering its abolition neceſ- . 


ſary, but for the intereſt and honour of both par- 
ties, ſome modification of its preſent form, eſpeci- 
ally i in this kingdom of Ireland, is indiſpenſibly re- 
quiſite. The clergy have hot a more warm friend 
to their order, nor a more zealous well wiſher to 


its dignity and reſpectability than I am, but cer- 


tainly it is not to their honour, and I am ſure not 
to their intereſt, to be impracticable on this ſub- 
jecl, and that eſprit de corps which agitates them to 
irritation, when the hem of their garment is touch- 
ed, (though it be to mend it) is illiberal and in- 
2 The FRure. in France has been a 
len: that the meaſures taken in France were 
neceſſitated by the degraded and degenerate ftate 


of the French clergy, yet in order to make it a 


foundation forcalling upon England to adopt the 
| example 
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« Etanple of France, he muſt ſhew that the Fogtich 
(Clergy are in an equal ſtate of degeneracy, and 


that church property in England * « conſiſts of the 


oa „ bequeſts of devotees, and penitent debauchees, 
i bequeathed in truſt to the prieſthood for pious | 


«« uſes, and kept by the prieſthood for themſelves.” 0 


From Mr. Paine's violence on tho ſubject of in- 
tolerances a foreigner would ſappoſe, that the 


church of England perſecuted with a bigotted zeal 


all diſſenters from its tenets ; this is the reverſe of 


the fact. The penal laws on our ſtatute books have 


not their origin, as Nr. Paine ſtates T, in a pre- 
ſumptuous interference between the creature and 
the Creator, and a dictation to God, in what man 


ner he is to receive the worſhip of man.—The pe- 
nal laws have a very different foundatforr. When 


theſe countries were violently diſtracted by con- 
tending political parties, the name of religion be- 
came proſtituted to the purpoſes of faction; dif- 


| ferent profeſſions of faith were other names for dif- 


ferent intereſts, and as a party could not give theit * 


cauſe any colour more plauſible or animating than 
religion, the zeal of the many, became inſtru- 


mental to the ambition of the few: thus by a cri- 
minal fiction was a divine grafted upon a human 
quarrel, and the honour of Heaven was pretended 


10 be engaged in the diſſentions of men. In this 


manner the various perſuaſions i in regard to religi- 


on, blended and aſſimilated their tenets with their 
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refpeAive Aiſtintions in the ſtate.—Popery was die = | 
- creed of the advocates of arbitrary power, and the ö 
levellers and republicans interpreted Chriſtianity by —— 
Preſbyterianiſm. — When with difficulty, and after 
many and ſevere conteſts among the different fects, 
the peace of the country was at laſt reſtored, the 
laws which it was neceſſary to enact for its continu- 
ance, naturally breathed a ſpirit of excluſion againſt "| 
its late difturbers ; and *as religion had been their 0 
pretext, thoſe laws had a neceſſary relation to their 
different profeſſions of faith. This was the real 5 
foundation of the penal laws, and what makes it 4 
appear to have been ſo, is, that in-proportion as the 
political influence and danger to be apprehended 
from theſe parties has declined, the ſeverity of the 
penal laws has relaxed, both in their enforcement 
and continuance.— The effects have abated as the 
cauſes have vaniſhed ; the experience of a few 
years in England and Tretand, proves the truth of 
» this ſtatement, and if it is aſked why the laws are 
Not totally repealed? I anſwer that their cauſes 
have not totally ceaſed to exiſt ; this an invidious 
and unpleaſant ſubject, and one I ſhould wiſh not to 
agirate—l ſhall only fay, as, Mr. Paine's ſtrictures 
on the penal laws of England. have compelled me 
to undertake it, that his own pamphlet and the 
| diſſemination of it; through the north of Ireland in 
particular, are perhaps not the leaft exiſting evi- 
dences that republicaniſm and prefbyterianiſm "2 
have not yet diſſolved their ancient connection. 
The penal laws againſt Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land, though ee Fee boch in num- 
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: ber and execution, originated in other 8 
A natural attachment which this body was ſup- 
poſed to feel for a family pretending to the throne 
Which was of their. own perſuaſion, and would 
have eſtabliſhed their religion, was one cauſe, 
which though it now does not exiſt, was formerly 
far from being ideal ; beſides at the concluſion of 
the troubleſome times, the greateſt part 'of pro- 
perty in the country, underwent a revolution, and 
the unſtable tenure of forfeitures became indebted 
to ſeverity for confirmation it was not unna- 
tural to ſuſpect men of diſaffeQion to a govern- 
ment which had proſcribed their fathers and plun- 
dered their inheritance, and the law looked with a 
jealous eye upon thoſe who were reduced to till 
that ground which their anceſtors had poſſeſſed. 
This was the natural conſequence of the ter- 
mination of a conteſt, and if the Roman Catholic 
intereſt had prevailed, it muſt have been preſerved 
by ſimilar precautions; but time has worn out 
much of the cauſe, and I hope in a little more 
time a veſtige of the effect will not be diſcoverable. 
Mr. Paine loves not toleration more than I do, nor 
more earneſtly wiſhes for its extenſion, but as the 
ceſſation of the cauſes of its reſtriction muſt be 
progreſſive, it's eſtabliſhment cannot be abrupt. 
The ancient wounds of the country are almoſt 
healed, the neceſſity of violent and corroſive appli- 
_ cations exiſts no longer; its final recovery muſt be 
effected by lenients, but its convaleſcence ſhould 
not be endangered by a premature and convulſive 
exertion ;—1 truſt for the > EXLINELON of intelerance 
to 
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to the illumination. of the human mind and the 
wiſdom of the country, but ſhould be ſorry to ſee 
it effected by the adoption of the example of 
France. Every thing deſireable on this ſubje& is 
to be expected from temper and patience, but no- 
thing is ſo likely to retard its -accompliſhment as 
an inflamatory appeal to the paſſions of mankind 


on ſo irritable a topic: the conſequence of ſuch an 


appeal muſt be to agitate a few troubleſome and 
diſcontented ſpirits, and thereby bring ſuſpicion 
upon the whole body of different diſſenters from 
the church of England, of whom I am convinced 
a large majority are reſpectable citizens and good 
ſubjects. To make this appeal required little can- 
dour, when the conſequences which Mr. Paine 
would wiſh to deduce, are ſo little to be juſtified 


in reaſoning ; he propoſes as examples to England 


and Ireland, - where cauſes for penal ſtatutes have 
exiſted, the examples of France and America 


where ſuch cauſes do not exiſt : but the motives of 


this ſophiſtry are very diſcoverable, and [ truſt i it 
will be as ineffectual as it is fallacious, 


The author of the Rights af FI aa ano- 
1 ther part of the conſtitution of England, the royal 


== prerogative of declaring peace or war ; he recom- 


mends in this alſo the example of France, which 
has transferred this right from the crown to the 
National Aſſembly: I ſhall offer the few reaſons 
which induce me to think this matter better ma- 


naged in England than in, France. For the purpoſes 
of making ſucceſsful war or honourable peace, 


12 | ſecrecy 


(@) 


ſecrecy and expedition are abſolutely andy. — 


and theſe are more to be expected from one, than 
if intruſted to the multiplicity and publicity of 
opinions given in an afſembly,—all hiſtory ancient 
and modern confirm this. Philip ſubdued the re- 
publics of Greece, becauſe he within himſelf con- 
tained the ſoul which actuated his armies : he was 
| ſecret, vigilant, rapid and ſucceſsful; the ſtates 
waſted away in painful conſumption: under his at- 
tacks, from the corruption, myſtability and pub- 
licity of their councils, and the conſequent 
lethargic execution of their reſolves. Demoſ- 
thenes, a great and powerful adyocate for liberty, 
laments this vice of their republican form, and at- 
tributes to it their defeat; perhaps in a few years 
(if for a few years the conſtitution of France can 
exiſt) France herſelf may offer a ſtrong and ready 
argument in ſupport of this opinion; when the 
National Aſſembly deliberate upon the queſtion of 
war, there will be found ſome difference between 
the lazy votes and publiſhed diſſentions of a motley 
multitude, and the active energies of .enterprize, 
conceived by a great king or an able miniſter, and 
executed with ſecrecy and celerity.——Breſt may 
be blockaded, and Paris beſieged, before the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ſhall have decided on the propriety 
of firing a ſingle ſhot. The expediency of a war 
may be one of thoſe queſtions on which much may 
be ſaid on both ſides. War will not wait for the tedi- 
ous-eloquence of a debate, and the poſſibility of 
choice may be prevented by an enemy, before a 
| +64 1h is determined on; beſides, ſuppoſing this 
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political infant tlie National Aſſembly conceived 
in perfection, by ſome peculiar grace, never to 


know ſin or taſte of corruption, yet with every 


allowance of purity of intention, there may be on 


ſuch a queſtion a diviſion of opinions, in which 


caſe the very firſt principle that thoſe who pay the 


expences of the war ſhould declare it, will be de- 


feated; imagine the poſſible caſe of a queſlion-of 
war in the National Aſſembly which conſiſts, ſup- 
poſe, of one thouſand members, in which five 


hundred and one ſhould vote for war, and four | 
hundred and ninety-nine for peace, war would of 
_ courſe be determined on, and the half of the peo- 


ple of France, that is about twelve million and a 
half of men, leſs by the conftituents of one repre- 
Tentative, would be charged with the expences of 
a war, to which on the principles of repreſentation 
they had not conſented; or the gaſe might occur 
of an equality of votes, in which inſtance it is 
ſuppoſed the preſident decides by a caſting voice ; 


if his voice is for war, all France would fight the 


quarrel of half of it, and on the principle. of every 
man defending his natural rights of opinion, a ſe- 
cond war would be carried on at home, by one half 
of France againſt the other. This is enough toſhew 
that Mr. Paine's firſt principle is not deciſive. But 
perhaps France may ſuffer from this change in her 
conſtitution a leſs. imaginary evil; the National 


Aſſembly as I am informed is compoſed of men, | 


and I do not find that Heaven has beſtowed on them 
a patent of perfection in excluſion to the reſt of the 
ſpecies; it is therefore poſſible that” they may be 


| | | | corru pted ; : 
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corrupted ; it may happen when a queſtion of war 


is before them, in which the honour of the coun- 
try is eſſentially involved, when the balance of de- 


bate trembles, that foreign gold artfully intro- 
duced into the Aﬀembly will turn: the ſcale, and 
the real glory and intereſts of the nation be ſacri- 
ficed to its ideal freedom ; this is more than poſſi- 


ble, it is probable, it has happened in all republi- 
can governments where the right of peace and 
war has reſided in the ſenate, and is doubly to be 
expected in the fugacious repreſentation of France, 


where every fenator dies every two years to legiſ- 
lation and reſponſibility, and according to a humo- 


rous compariſon of Mr. Burke, like a chimney 


ſweeper, as ſoon as he has learned his trade, be- 


comes incapacitated for its exerciſe. And is this 
an apprehenſion for France, the proof of which 
is reſerved for futurity? On the expected rupture 
between England and Spain, when the queſtion of 


the family compact was agitated in the National 


Aſſembly, there were ſome ſtrong ſuſpicions of 
its reality. The wealth of the deceaſed Mirabeau 


was not ſolely acquired by the brokerage of aſſig- 


nats 


Caſſius was himſelf ſuppoſed to have an itcb- 


ing palm ;—but he is no more—and though his aſhes: | 
have uſurped an urn among the monuments of the 


creat, the memory of his real character requires 


no contribution from my hand. It may be ſaid 
that the ſame polſibility of corruption exiſts, when 
this right reſides in the crown, or according to- 
Mr. Paine, in a metaphor—it does not, becauſe 
the principle of action in this caſe in a; ſenate is 


intereſt, 


Com „ 


intereſt, and when a man is corrupted, his opinions 


of public intereſt will bend to his private intereſt. 
—The principle of conduct in a king is honour, 


and the ſituation of a king places him above the 


neceſlity of a private intereſt, incompatible with 
honour. Hiſtory records no inſtance of a republic, 
Into the councils of which corruption haz not found 
its way, and by the weight of foreign influence, 
decided upon foreign politics. Urbem venalem et 


cito perituram fi emptorem inveneris, is the character 
of the Roman Commonwealth, left us by Jugurtha, 


and no one was better qualified to pronounce upon 
its venality.—There is but one inſlance of a pro- 
fligate and prodigal king who ſold the honour of 


his crown. | 
— 


For theſe reaſons I cannot think that the king of 


England's prerogative of declaring peace or war, 
checked by the power of the parliament to refuſe 


the ſupplies for its proſecution, is a dangerous cir- 
cumſtance in the Engliſh conſtitution, which calls 


; upon the people to adopt the example of France. 
— We entruſt the ſword to the royal arm ; but 


the ſinews of that arm, branch from the body of 


the people. 


* 


The Englith conſtitution has long been the hap- 


pineſs of the people, and the admiration of ſtran- 


gers: but it is now diſcovered by Mr. Paine, that 


England has no conſtitution. —He ſays, the very 


debates about what'is the conſtitution, prove that 
there is none, and that the people ovght to caſhier 
: 1 8 9 Us | | the 
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the preſent government, and make one to which® 
at any time, reference may be had. That the de- 
bates about what is the conſtitution proves there is 
none, is another of thoſe flippant and plauſible aſ- 
ſertions, which at firſt ſight appears unanſwerable ; 
but this ſtatement like Mr. Paine's argument againſt 
monarchy will prove too much, and of courſe no- 
thing.—lf nothing exiſts of the nature of which 
there are doubts entertained, there are very few 


exiftences.——This proceſs of reaſoning, would 
infer that there was no law in England, and the 


debates among lawyers of what the law is, would 


prove it,—It is a mode of argument equally com- 
modious to the rebel, the highwayman, and the 
infidel, it will even conclude that there is no God; 
and the controverfies in Divinity, reſ pecting the at- 
tributes of the Supreme Being, will demonſtrate 
the problem. This defect in Mr. Paine's ſtate- 
ment would juſtify me in diſmiſſing it as refuted; 
but let us conſider it more e minutely. . 


3 


Vertinps nothing more contributes to the free- 


cm of England, than this conffant principle of ac- 


tion and reaction in the political machine.— The 


different powers conſtantly exerting their reſpec- 


tive influences, counteract and preveat the prepon- 


' . derancy of any, white the energies of all are pre- 


ſerved by the very oppoſition which puts them in- 
to motion. In ſuch a conſtruction, when any 
thing goes wrong, a little thing will ſet it right. — 
In a conſtitution on Mr. Paine's plan, the abuſes to 
which f from the fluctuation of things, and the paſ- 


{tons 


4 


N 


ſions of men it is ſubject, will find in the firucture 
, itſelf no principle of remedy—no ſeeming diſcord 


in the component parts, producing the harmony of 
the whole ; but without any reſource .in the opera- 


tion of internal exertion, at the touch of an abuſe 


it will be irrecoverably infected, and waſte away 
progreflively to its total conſumption, except the 
decay of the fabric is anticipated by the violent 
and only remedy of pulling it down,——The ſen- 
timents of a good ſubject in England, conſiſt i in an 


equal apprehenſion from the dangers of influence 
in the crown, and licentiouſneſs in the people.— | 


The diviſion of this apprehenſion, conſtitutes the 
two oppoſite parties of Whig and Tory. The con- 
5 flict between theſe principles carried on, (in the 


end with equal) and moſtly alternate ſuccels, oc - 


caſions a fluctuating preponderancy of the influ- 
ences of both, the reſult of which produces the 
juſt prerogatives of the crown, and the political 
freedom of the people. Mr. Paine plauſibly ſtates 
that in the Engliſh government there is no reſpon- 
ſibility, becauſe influence has defeated it. ==] ad- 
mit, that if ever any miniſter obtains an influ- 
ence, which will enable him to do any thing, and 
then acquit him when impeached, there will be 
no reſponſibility. But this theory which Mr. Paine 
faſtens upon the nature of mixed governments, is 
refuted by the experience of ours.— There exiſts 
not, nor 1 believe ever can exiſt in England, lo 


dangerous a quantity of influence as this.—A late 


Houſe of Commons voted, that * The influence of the 
© crows had encreaſed, is encreafing, and ought to be 
OM diminiſped, = 
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ce dla bod. ” and by the very act of voting it, 
proved the falſity of the propoſition.— It was a re- 
ſolution which might be true the moment before 
it was carried, but involved its negative in its af- 
firmation.—The influence of the crown could not 


have been dangerouſly great in parliament, when 
_ parliament declared it to be fo ; and whenever the 


queſtion of the conſtitution is fairly put to parlia- 
ment, it' will always be decided. according to its 
ſpirit. Mr. Pitt, wb is a very high · handed mi- 
niſter, and has a great majority in parliament, was 
lately obliged to relinquiſh the ſhop tax, though 
he could have carried it by votes, and there is a 


_ reſponſibility from every miniſter to the opinions 


of the people, which no miniſter can defy.—l 
admit, whenever influence deſtroys reſponſibility, 
Mr. Paine's theory will be juſt ; | becauſe it will 
be reduced to practice; "till then J do not admit 
it.—In Ireland where influence is greater, and reſ- 


ponſibility leſs than in England, no miniſter has 


ever been able to reſiſt the aſcertained voice of the 
people. When the real intereſt of the country 


18 brought forward, all the powers df influence are 


ſuſpended. Every ſtretch of power, every engine 
of corruption was in vain exerted, to carry the in- 
famous propoſitions in the year one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and eighty-Teven. A daring admi- 
niſtration, and a government fond of ſtrong mea- 


ſures, in vain laboured to puſh them; but the 


voice and the intereft of the country were againſt 
them, and the miniſter ſtruck to a minority. 
When in one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty- 

two, 


C363 


two, Ireland called for independence and emanci- 
pation, all the influence of the corrupteſt govern- 
ment would have been unable to ſilence the thun- 
der of the national cry. Government felt its reſ- 
ponſibility, (as it always muſt on every great queſ- 
tion) and met the wiſhes of the people; there 
were not wanting jealous-minded, and ſhort-ſight- 
ed men in England, who thought the advance- 
ment of one ſiſter incompatible with the proſpe- 
rity of the other; but the wiſhes of a great king- 
dom were aſcertained, and to reſiſt them was im- 


poſſible. Then the voice of the people murmured 


not in clubs, nor clamoured in aſſemblies; it was 


heard in the ſober language of parliamentary re- 


monſtrance. . Eloquence and patriotiſm united their 


choiceſt attributes in one man, to render him the - 


organ of a nation's rights; they kindled in his bo- 
ſom, and burned on his lips; a lifening ſenate hung 
on all he ſpoke, caught the ſacred flame, partook in 
the glorious work, and the conſtitution of Ireland 

| was reformed by itſelf *: But Mr. Paine concelves 

| K „ 5 


| - # I ſhall here 3 that I have not be 5 00 | 
this book, the poſlibility of a ſeparate intereſt between England 
and Ireland. — In ſpeaking of the conſtitution of England, I wiſh 
to be conſidered as addreſſing myſelf alſo to the inhabitants of 
Ireland, There are ſome few and very few people in this kingdom, 
who entertain .an opinion that a diſſeveration of the connection 
with England would be uſeful: the opinion is dangerouſſy un- | 
founded; but if there is any attempt meditated againſt the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution, if the republican principles of the Revolution 
Beelen, or * other Socie wh are ever Mes hs to be carried 
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it to be a paradox, that a vitiated body can reform 


' itſelf, and that therefore the deſired reform in 


England, muſt proceed from the interference of the 


people at large. Without reminding Mr. Paine that 


every vitiation of the Engliſh repreſentation, to 


which ſubject he applies this maxim, is ultimately 


reducible to the people who are the electors, and 
that the corruption will not be deſtroyed bv extend- 
ing it, I ſhall combat the aſſertion in a more ge- 
neral ſenſe.— Every ſingle act of parliament, every 
amendment of an act of parliament, is in fact part 
of a progreſſive ſyſtem of reformation of thoſe 


abuſes which have crept into our, as they muſt | 


into all governments.—-A doctrine violently hoſtile 
to the liberty of the ſubject, was lately forced by 
men of arbitrary principles, into the courts of juſ- 


into execution, there may be ſome policy in commencing the at- 


tack in this country, and the Whigs of the Capital may prove 


themſelves not bad pioneers, in having by the diſſemination of Mr, 
| Painc' 8 pamphlet, effrayee le chem TY 


If in any appeal to the proſperity of England againſt- Mr. 
Poet s calumnies, I have been at all ſucceſsful, I wiſh to be con- 
ſidered as doubly concluſive in the caſe of Ireland, which is one 
of the moſt riſing and flouriſhing countries in Europe. —T ſhall 
give. here but one reaſon for thinking ſo :——Molineaux, whoſe 
name is conſecrated by Iriſhmen, as the champion of their liber- 
ty, and friend to cheir intereſts, —in his Caſe of Ireland, publiſh- 


ed about a century ago, ſpeaks of an union with England as a 


bleſſing, which Ireland in her moſt ſanguine moments ſhould never 
expect to eujoy.— An Iriſh patriot, a hundred years ago, conſi- 
dered as a circumſtance too happy to be hoped pen event of 


which every Iriſh _ of this w depretates the idea. 0 


tice, 


K 


tice, 1 mean the late doctrine of lbels.— That evil 
was not redreſſed, that vitiation was not reformed 
by a French interference of the people: the queſ- 


tion was the other day brought forward, not in a 


Congreſs, not in a ſelf-formed National Aſſembly, 
not under the apprehenſions of a mob; but tem- 


perately in the ſenate of the nation, aſſembled in 


all the diſgraceful antiquity of preſcriptive. form, 


and the oppoſition and the miniſter, and all parties 
joined in the reprobation and redreſs of the griev- 


ance. This is one of the many inſtances, which 
prove that the legiſlature of the country is compe- 
tent to the reformation of abuſes, and nothing can 


be conceived more deplorable than a form of con- 


ſtitution ſo fragile as to poſſeſs in itſelf no princi- 


| ple of reſiſtance againſt. caſual violence or im- 
| pairing time, but at every aſſault of either to fall 
in pieces, and require like a child's edifice of cards, 


to be built up again. — The Engliſh conſtitution 
contains within itſelf, the reſources of its conſer- 


vation, and in the very moment of its apparent 85 
decay, feeds the regeneration of its vigour: 


lt ſtands over the waves of time in grandeur 
and beauty, and ſtrength, like the famed arch of 


fine deſign, which ſcems to yield to the ſmalleſt 


weight.—A half informed obſerver, trembles be- 
cauſe it ſnakes; ignorant that the very concuſſion - 
is the proof of its ſtability. 


I have now finiſhed my remarks' on Mr. Paine's 
bamphlet, and What! have endeavoured to a Pove | 


is; | i 


F irſt, 


4 
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Firſt, That the natural rights which he calls upon 
E the people of England to exerciſe, in adoption of the 
example of France, are not poſſeſſed by the people. 


Secondly, That the political right of the people to 
reform their government is not a right in exiſtence, but 
1 contingence upon the neceſſity of fuch & 


! 


| And thirdly, That ſuch neceſſi ty exifls not in England, 
and that the Engliſo conſtitution has been miſtated by 
Mr. Paine. | 
If I have at all ſucceeded in the proof of theſe 
propoſitions, it will follow that Mr. Paine's meta- 
phyſics and politics are equally falſe. A ftrong 
- conviction of the wicked intention, and dangerous 
tendency of his book, and a warm attachment to 
the conſtitution of my country, have induced me 
to offer theſe ſentiments to the public.—Loyal and 
conſtitutional, they require little ornament of lan- 
guage, if 1 were able to give it to them ;—my wiſh 
is in plain words to defend what is right, and ex- 
poſe what is wrong ;—not a' pretender to ftile, 
have forborn any criticiſms upon Mr. Paine's; 
a ſorbearance, for which, though he may have the 
fame cauſe, I have not his example. + But there 


is 


+ Rights of Man. The unbought grace of life, + (i any one 
knows what that is) &c. &c. 


It could not be expeQted, that a beautiful paſſage i in perhaps 
4 the fineſt compoſition of the fineſt writer; a pallage which not 


toe 
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is ſomething more than commonly alarming, which 
will juſtify the preſumption of writing, when the 
example of a diftrafted country is plauſibly pro- 
poſed to a proſperous and free people. The con- 
ſtitutions of France and America may poſſibly turn 
out very well; but the oldeſt of them has not yet 
ſtood the teſt of ten years, and the other ſcarcely 
as many months old, ſtill ſtruggles in the convul- 
ſions of infancy ;——he muſt have more faith in 
prophecy than in experience, who wiſhes to adopt 
either of them in exchange of a ſyſtem, the ex- 
cellence of which experiment has confirmed, and 
ages have ratified. ——Any man who has ſtudied 
the merits, and enjoys the bleſſings of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, cannot but be alarmed when the 

legiſlators of France (thoſe babes and ſucklings in 
politics are held up in their cradle, to the imita- 
tion of a country whoſe government adds the 
ſtrength of maturity to the venerable aſpect of 


to i is not to feel, ſhould eleape the criticiſm of the 
author of the following ſentence - 


The graceful pride of truth, knows no i but preſerves i in 
every latitude Y life, the right-aagled character of man. 


Ricurs of Man. 


The tere character 5 man, if any one knows what that 
* | 


The ak interpretation of a right-angled character, I have beard 
is that diſcovered by an ingenious gentleman, that it is a mixtur: 
of upright and baſe How far this eulogium on republican ex- 


cellence is improved by explication, let thoſe who emulate this 
dun, decide. 
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age; a government, which I truſt will not be « ex: 
changed for a certain tumult in the firſt inſtance, | 
and a doubtful reform in the ſecond. ! love 
liberty as much as Mr. Paine, but differ from him 


in my opinion of what it is;—I pant not for the 


range ofa deſert, unbounded, and barren and ſavage ; 
but prefer the limited enjoyments of cultivation, 
whoſe confines, while they reſtrain, protect me, 
and add to the quality more than they deduct ' 
from the quantity of my freedom; — this I feel 


to be my birthright, as a ſubject of Great Britain, 


and cannot but tremble for my happineſs, when a 
projector recommends, to level the wiſe and anci- 
ent land marks, break down the fences, and disfi- 
gure the face of my inheritance——T have no wiſh 
to return to the deſert in ſearch of my natural 
rights, I conſider myſelf as having exchanged them 


for the better, and am determined to ſtand by the 
_ PS 5 : 


Theſe ſentiments, my dear Sir, have tempted 
me to trouble you and the public with this book; 


the times are critical and the feebleſt exertion can- 


not be unwelcome, when a factory of ſedition is 


ſet up in the metropolis, and an upſtart Club ſends 
an inflammatory pamphlet through the kingdom. 


When theſe ſtate quacks infeAing their 
country at the heart, circulate, by fomenting 
applications, the poiſon to the extremities, and 


reduce the price of the peſtilence, leaſt the poverty 


of any creature . PR him from its conta- 
Zion. 


0 


(8) 
gion. The times are critical when ſuch a 
book as Mr. Paine's appears, and the conſequences 
would be fatal, if its ſucceſs was proportioned-to 
the zeal of 1 its author, or the induſtry of its propa- 
gators. It is a ſyſtem of falſe metaphyſics, 
and bad politics an attempt to carry it into 

effect, muſt be deſtructive of peace, and there is 
nothing practical in it, but its miſchief.—lt holds 
out inducements to diſturbance, on the promiſe of 
improvement, and ſoftens the proſpect of immedi- 
ate diſorder. in the cant of the empiric, you muſt 
be worſe before you can be better. It excites men to 
what they ought net io do, by informing them of 
what they can do, and preaches rigbis to promote 
wrongs, It is a collection of unamiable ſpecula- 
tions, equally ſubverſive of good government and 
good thinking ;—it eſtabliſhes a kind of republic, 
in the mind; dethrones the majefly of ſentiment); 
degrades the dignity of noble and elevated feclings, 


There was a popular weapon ſold throughout France, at 
the time of the Revolution, for leſs than three livres.—This in- 
ſtrument too was called the Rights of Man, (droits d homme) 
was fold at a reduced price, and contained within itfelf every 
principle of human annoyance. At was ſomething like a load- 


ed whip, of about five feet in length, and concealed a cut- -and- 
thruſt ſword. 


By this. ert eee every man was enabled to purchaſe for 
a few ſous, a thing which armed him with power to knock down, 
cut; and ſtab his fellow, creatures, as he pleaſed.— It was long, 


heavy, fointed, ads and cheap. 


1 e 


— F 25 « Like to a little Kingdom, ſuffers 


e 


and ſubſtitutes a A of mean and vulgar 


46 . their uſurpation all the grace, 
and elegance, and order of the human heart is over- 


. 
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5 | 4g 8 "> * The nature of an inſurrection.— 
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